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SUMERIAN ANIMAL PROVERBS AND FABLES 


: “COLLECTION FIVE” 





EpmMuND I. GoRDON 


University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS! 


Among the Greeks and Romans the invention 
of the literary genre of animal fables was ascribed 
to Aesop, who lived in Asia Minor during the 
6th Century B.C. Today, however, it is well- 
known that some of the fables attributed to him 
were already then in existence. Some, in fact, 
had even been incorporated into Greek texts 
composed before the time in which Aesop him- 
self lived.2. Moreover, two of the classical ‘Ae- 
sopic” fables have been traced back by modern 
scholarship to earlier Mesopotamian sources. 
One of these, the fable of ‘The Ox (or the Ele- 
phant) and the Gnat,’’? was included in an As- 
syrian collection of animal proverbs and fables 
which was, according to its colophon, ‘‘copied” 
in 716 B.C. ‘from an older original.’ The 


1. The numbering of the various Sumerian proverb 
collections is merely a matter of convenience in publica 
tion, there being so far no indication as to their classi 
fication (sequential or otherwise) in antiquity. A 
preliminary edition of Proverb Collections One and Two 
was included in the writer’s doctoral dissertation, 
Sumerian Proverbs and their Cultural Significance 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1955; published in microfilm 
form by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor); a fuller 
edition of these two collections, with revisions and addi 
tional material (together with contributions by Thor- 
kild Jacobsen and Samuel Noah Kramer), will appear 
as a University Museum Monograph entitled Sumerian 
Proverbs: Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient Meso 
potamia (hereafter abbreviated Gordon, SP). ‘‘Collee- 
tion Three”’ has also been edited, but is not vet ready for 
press. For ‘‘Collection Four,’ a shorter collection, see 
the writer’s edition in J AOS 77[1957], pp. 67-79. — Refer- 
ences to individual proverbs belonging to these four 
collections are cited below as follows: 1.149, 2.37, 3.14, 
1.47, ete. 

2. Cf. S. A. Handford, Fables of Aesop (Penguin 
Books, London, 1954), p. xiii. For the early history of 
the fable, see now the long article by Ben Edwin Perry 
to be published late in 1957 in Studium Generale (Sprin- 
ger-Verlag, Berlin-Géttingen-Heidelberg). 

3. Ben Edwin Perry, Aesopica I (Urbana, Illinois, 
1952), p. 374 (no. 137) = Handford, op. cit., p. 138 (no. 
134). 

4. KAR 174 iii 50-54; see Erich Ebeling, ‘‘Die baby- 
lonische Fabel und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Literatur- 
geschichte’’ (MAOG I1/3[1927]), pp. 49 f. 





history of the second, the fable of ‘‘The Eagle 
and the Vixen,’® was traced only recently® to 
the Old Babylonian legend of ‘‘The Serpent and 
the Eagle” which forms part of the Akkadian 
Epic of Etana. In addition to these, it has been 
pointed out that the ¢enson motif found in several 
of the classical Aesopic fables’ is also of Mesopo- 
tamian origin,’ ultimately going back to the 
Sumerian disputations (adaman-dugy-ga), which 
form an entire genre of literature in that lan- 
guage.’ 

Leaving aside the disputation texts in both 
Sumerian and Akkadian, it is now clear that both 
the scribes of Sumer in the early second millen- 
nium B.C. (and perhaps earlier) and their suc- 
cessors in Assyria in the 8th century B.C." 
included the fable within the category of “‘prov- 
erbs.”?’ A number of short “fables” were already 
identified by the writer among the ‘‘proverbs” 
of Collections One and Two," although none of 


5. Perry, Aesopica I, p. 321 (no. 1) = Handford, op. 
cit., p. 71 (no. 67). 

6. Ronald J. Williams, ‘‘The Literary History of a 
Mesopotamian Fable,’ The Phoenix: Journal of the 
Classical Association of Canada, vol. 10 [Toronto, 1956], 
pp. 70-77. 

7. Cf., for example, Handford, op. cit., p. 8 (no. 6), 
p. 18 (no. 16), p. 70 (no. 66), p. 182 (no. 128), p. 144 (no. 
140), p. 145 (mo. 141), p. 147 (no. 143), p. 148 (no. 144), 
and p. 150 (no. 146). 

8. Hermann Diels, ‘‘Altorientalische Fabeln in grie- 
chischem Gewande,”’ Internationale Wochenschrift fir 
Kunst und Wissenschaft IV(1910], pp. 993-1002; Ebeling, 
op. ctt., pp. 3-39. 

9. Cf. now Samuel Noah Kramer, BASOR 122[1951), 
pp. 30f. (and notes 18-29 inel.), as well as J. J. A. van 
Dijk, La Sagesse suméro-accadienne (Leiden, 1953; 
hereafter abbreviated SSA), pp. 29-85. Note particu- 
larly that the short Aesopic fable alluding to a dispute 
between Springtime and Winter (Perry, op. cit., I, pp. 
425f., no. 271 = Handford, op. cit., p. 148, no. 144) has 
much of the flavour of the Sumerian ‘‘Emesh and En- 
ten,’’ the disputation between Summer and Winter (cf., 
for the present, Van Dijk, op. cit., pp. 47ff.). 

10. Cf. KAR 174, and Ebeling, op. cit., pp. 39-50. 

11. Cf. Gordon, SP, p. 19, for a list of the ‘‘short 
fables, parables(?), anecdotes and character-sketches” 
included in Proverb Collections One and Two, to which 
should be added proverbs 1.128’ and 2.64. 
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these were then recognized to be of the ‘‘Aesopic’ 
type.” Again, four of the ‘‘proverbs’’ in Collec- 
tion Four were also classed as “fables, parables 
or anecdotes.’ Still another Sumerian fable, 
that of “The Fox who Sought Horns from the 
god Enlil,’’ was published, in a tentative transla- 
tion only, by the writer in 1954." 


Collection Five, the proverb collection pub- 


lished here, contains 125 “proverbs,” all pertain- 
ing to animals. Some thirty-eight of these may 
be classed as fables which very nearly approach 


, 


the classical ‘“‘Aesopic’’ type. In most of these, 
a short introductory passage in narrative form 
(frequently only a single clause) is followed by a 
single brief quoted speech serving as a ‘‘punch- 
line.’ In others, actual dialogues between the 
characters are found. 

The text of this collection has been recon- 
structed from twenty-nine (originally thirty-two) 
tablets and fragments of tablets.” Of these, 
twelve were excavated at Nippur'® (eleven by 
the Babylonian Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania between 1889 and 1900, and one 
by the Joint Expedition of the University Mu- 
seum and the Oriental Institute in 1951-1952), 
sixteen at Ur by the Joint Expedition of the Uni- 


12. Fora definition of the criteria involved in classify 
ing Greek or Latin fables as ‘‘Aesopic,’’ see Perry, 
Aesopica I, p. ix. 

13. Cf. Gordon, J AOS 77[1957], pp. 73f. (4.41 and 4.42) 
and p. 77 (4.55 and 4.56). 

14. Cf. Gordon in Kramer and Gordon, Biblical Paral 
lels from Sumerian Literature (University Museum, 
Philadelphia, 1954), p. 25. 

15. Four of the original thirty-two tablet fragments 
were ‘‘joined’’ by the writer to make the almost com 
plete table H during the course of studying this collec 
tion. 

16. Of the eleven tablets and fragments from the early 
excavations at Nippur, nine are now in the University 
Museum’s collections, and one each in the Museum of 
the Ancient Orient in Istanbul and the Hilprecht-Samm 
lung in Jena. The single tablet from the 1951-1952 
excavations is now in the Iraq Museum in Baghdad, 
although a plaster-cast made from a latex mold is avail- 
able at the University Museum. The piece in the Hil- 
precht-Sammlung, a ‘‘hand-copy”’ of which is to be pub- 
lished by Dr. Inez Bernhardt (ef. Bernhardt and Kramer, 
Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der  Friedrich-Schiller 
Universitat Jena, Jahrgang 5[1955-1956], Gesellschafts- 
und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe, pp. 753-763), was 
made available to the writer in the form of large blown- 
up photographs. 


versity Museum and the British Museum in 1930- 
1931,'7 and one by the French at Susa.'"* 

By far the most important of these tablets is 
CBS 14104, a relatively well-preserved six-column 
tablet from Nippur at the University Museum, 
which originally contained the entire proverb 
collection’ (Type A according to the classifica- 
tion of ‘‘tablet-types’” set up in Gordon, SP, 
pp. 6-10). Two additional fragments” (D and 
P) may perhaps have originally belonged to a 
single tablet, which would appear to have been 
an eight-column tablet containing the entire 
collection (also Type A). Another small frag- 
ment (X) may also have originally been part of a 
tablet of the entire collection (Type A), although 
it is not impossible that this piece belonged to a 
smaller tablet containing only a section of the 
collection (Type B-1). All the remaining tablets 


‘ ’ 


and fragments are ‘“‘school-tablets,’”’ classified as 
follows: eleven lenticular tablets (two from Nip- 
pur and nine from Ur) of Type C-1; three len- 
ticular tablets (two from Ur and one from Susa) 
of Type C-2; five lenticular tablets (all from Ur) 
of Type C-5; three small rectangular excerpt 
tablets (B, Q and Y, all from Nippur) of Type 
D-2; and three tablets or fragments of tablets 
(C, H and N, all from Nippur) of the longer ex- 
cerpts, classed as Type D-3. 

Of the twenty-nine tablets and fragments uti- 
lized in the reconstruction of Collection Five, 
only four have been previously published: in 
1919 Lutz published a copy of the lenticular 
tablet F (PBS 1/2 no. 139); in 1934 Chiera’s 
copy of the fragment X was published posthu- 
mously (STVC 123); in 1935, Van der Meer’s 


17. See, for the present, Sir Leonard Woolley, Mu 
seum Journal XXII [1931], pp. 267 f. The proverb tab 
lets from Ur were generously made available (in the form 
of photostats of ‘“hand-copies’’) to the writer by Prof. 
C. J. Gadd, who is preparing them for publication in a 
forthcoming volume of the Literary Texts from Ur. 

18. The piece from Susa is one of the school tablets 
excavated prior to 1933 (ef. Van der Meer, MDP XXVILI, 
p. 53). 

19. Note that this tablet appears to have omitted a 
number of proverbs which are found, however, in the 
duplicates which perhaps represent a fuller recension 
of the collection; thus, proverbs 5.8 to 5.11 inclusive 
(at the very end of the group dealing with the wild-ox) 
are omitted in A (cf. also notes 1 to proverbs 5.33, 5.41 
and 5.79). 

20. For further details on each of these tablets and 
fragments, see Table One, which follows these Introduc- 
tory Remarks. 
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‘copy of the Susa lenticular tablet U was pub- 
lished in his Textes scolaires de Suse (MDP 
XXVII 102); and finally in 1944, a copy of the 
fragmentary tablet N in Istanbul was published 
by Kramer (SLTN_ 144). As for translations 
of this meagre material, only one of these pieces, 
the tablet from Susa, containing the proverb 
5.95, has been treated hitherto: first by Van der 
Meer (op. cit., p. 41), and then in 1953 by Van 
Dijk (SSA, p. 8). 

All of the texts of this collection were actually 
inscribed during the early part of the Old Baby- 
lonian period, although the script of some, par- 
ticularly the large tablet A (CBS 14104), seems 
in many ways to be more archaic than that of 
the other pieces. On the other hand, the script of 
a few of the pieces (notably B, C and Y) appears 
to be somewhat younger than the rest. In any 
case, the entire group of tablets may be con- 
sidered as approximately contemporaneous de- 
spite the fact that they come from such widely 
scattered sites as Nippur, Ur and Susa. It is 
probable, therefore, that the proverbs themselves 
at least go back to a considerably earlier period, 
allowing sufficient time for diffusion from any 
one of the above-named centres to the others. 
In fact, even the order of the proverbs within the 
collection, as found inscribed on the tablets from 
Nippur, may go back to an earlier period. For 
on one of the tablets from Ur (the lenticular 
tablet O) — the only one of the tablets from Ur 
belonging to Collection Five containing more 
than a single proverb — the two proverbs 5.59 
and 5.60 are found in the very same order in 
which they occur in the main tablet A from Nip- 
pur. 

While it is not uncommon for individual 
proverbs to be found in more than one of the 
ancient “standard” proverb collections, only 
one proverb of Collection Five is, with certainty, 
found elsewhere: proverb 5.3 is identical with 
proverb 3.14 of Collection Three. (Note that it 
is also possible that proverb 5.17 here is the same 
Further- 
more, not a single proverb or fable from Collec- 


proverb as 2.86 of Collection Two.) 


tion Five has been identified among those found 
in the Neo-Assyrian or Neo-Babylonian collec- 
tions of Sumero-Akkadian bilingual proverbs. 
Collection Five, as now reconstructed, con- 
sisted of approximately 125 proverbs and fables, 
of which 66 are now complete, 18 others almost 
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so (having merely one or two signs broken away 
or unidentifiable), 20 broken (but sufficiently 
well-preserved to provide at least a partial con- 
text), 19 very badly broken, and approximately 
two altogether missing. Although the various 
tablets occasionally differ in regard ,to the num- 
ber of lines in which they may write a given prov- 
erb or fable, the reconstructed text here attempts 
(partially on the basis of the parallelism between 
sentences or clauses) to standardize the line- 
arrangement, at least in the case of complete or 
only partly broken ‘“‘proverbs.” As far as can 
be determined with any degree of certainty, 
there are in this collection, therefore, sixty single- 
line proverbs, forty which are two lines in length, 
nine of three lines each, two of four lines, eight of 
five lines, two which are seven lines in length, 
one of nine lines, and one of ten lines. 

As is the case with the other Sumerian proverb 
collections, Collection Five is composed of several 
different ‘“‘proverbs.’! Three of 
the proverbs of this collection might be categor- 


ized as maxims,” seventeen as truisms or simple 


varieties of 


apothegms,”> six as adages,** fourteen as_ by- 
words,” fifteen as taunts, and two as ‘“‘compli- 


9997 


ments.’*? Since the fable is especially well 
represented here, these can be subdivided into 
two classes: the short fable or simple animal 
proverb with twenty examples,” and the ‘‘Aeso- 
pic” fable with thirty-eight.2® An additional 
category not previously identified among the 


21. For the typological classification of the Sumerian 
‘‘proverbs,’’ see Gordon, SP, pp. 1 and 17-19, as well as 
J AOS 77(1957], pp. 67f. (and notes 9-16 inel.). 

22. Proverbs 5.44(?), 5.70(?), and 5.94(?). 

23. Proverbs 5.3, 5.6, 5.14(?), 5.15(?), 5.21’, 5.30(?), 
5.32, 5.35, 5.46, 5.60, 5.74, 5.76, 5.81, 5.86(?), 5.87, 5.96 and 
5.97. 

24. Proverbs 5.7(?), 5.26, 5.59, 5.84, 5.106 and 5.124(?). 

25. Proverbs 5.29, 5.45, 5.48, 5.80, 5.82, 5.88, 5.93, 
5.95(?), 5.99(?), 5.100(?), 5.101(?), 5.107, 5.112 and 5.120. 

26. Proverbs 5.2, 5.4, 5.13, 5.27, 5.28 (alternative 
translation), 5.34, 5.70(?), and 5.111 are taunts directed 
at human beings, while proverbs 5.9, 5.12, 5.28, 5.31, 5.54, 
5.110, and 5.121 are addressed to animals. 

27. Proverbs 5.92, and possibly 5.59. 

28. ‘‘Proverbs”’ 5.5(?), 5.8(?), 5.10(?), 5.11(?), 5.14(?), 
5.63(?), 5.64(?), 5.65(?), 5.67(?), 5.84(?), 5.89(?), 5.91(?), 
5.105(?), 5.107, 5.113(?), 5.114(?), 5.117, 5.118, 5.119 and 
5.124. 

29. Cf. note 12 above. Although ‘‘proverbs’”’ 5.1, 
5.18(?), 5.36, 5.38, 5.39, 5.42, 5.47, 5.49, 5.50, 5.51, 5.55, 
5.57, 5.58, 5.61, 5.68, 5.69, 5.71, 5.72, 5.77, 5.79, 5.83, 5.85, 
5.90, 5.102, 5.103, 5.104, and 5.116 may all be categorized 
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proverb types is the paradox, of which five ex- 
amples® seem to be found in Collection Five. 
The 125 “proverbs” of Collection Five (with 
only two exceptions*') are arranged in groupings 
according to their initial signs, and the arrange- 
ment here is even more regular than that of either 
Collection One® or Collection Two.* Thus, 
the first eleven ‘‘proverbs” begin with the sign 
AM (this group is divided into two sub-groups: 
two “proverbs” open with the word am-si, 
“elephant,”” and nine—in one of the latter, 
the initial sign is broken away — with the word 
am, ‘‘wild-ox’’), the next eighteen (in five of 
these, the initial sign has been restored, and two 
others fall in a lacuna) with the word gud, ‘‘ox,” 
the next group of six with the word 4b, “cow,” 
then a single “proverb” beginning with the word 
amar, “calf.’”” Next comes a group of eighteen 
whose initial sign is ANSE (broken up into three 
sub-groups: two beginning with 
fifteen —in three of which 


“proverbs” 
anse-kur, ‘‘horse,”’ 
the sign is restored — with the word anése, ‘‘ass,’ 
‘““mule’’), 
followed by a large group of sixty-two “‘proverbs”’ 


and one proverb with anSe-St.an, 


(including the two exceptions mentioned above; 
cf. note 31) opening with the sign ur, and finally 
nine (in one of these the initial sign is broken 
away) which begin with the word nig, “bitch.”’ 
The large group of sixty-two ‘‘proverbs” opening 
with the sign UR fall into four sub-groups: twelve 
(including four with missing initial signs) which 
begin with the word ur-mab, “‘lion,” seven (in- 
cluding three with initial signs to be restored) 
with ur-bar-ra, “‘wolf,’”? one with the word ur- 
deb(?), ‘“‘cheetah(?),”” and a fourth sub-group of 


forty-two ‘“‘proverbs,” of which thirty (including 
five with initial signs restored) begin with the 
“dog,’’** although 


scattered quite irregularly among these latter are 


word ur-ger, (i.e., ur-ES), 


five proverbs opening with the word ur-sar-da, 


thus with a reasonable degree of certainty, the classifica- 
tion of ‘‘proverbs”’ 5.41, 5.43(?), 5.56(?), 5.62(?), 5.66, 
5.73, 5.78(?), 5.106(?), 5.108(2?), 5.115(2), and 5.123(?) 
among the ‘‘Aesopic’”’ fables may perhaps be more doubt 
ful. 

30. Proverbs 5.5(?), 5.22’, 5.26(?), and 5.109(?). 

31. Proverbs 5.56 and 5.70. In the case of both of 
these proverbs, however, the expected keyword appears 


beginning with the second sign of each. 

32. Cf. Gordon, SP, pp. 26 and 28 ff. (Table Two). 

33. Cf. ibid., pp. 154f. and 157-160 (Table Five). 

34. For the reading ur-gerx, see the Excursus on the 
name of the dog in Sumerian appended to the end of this 
article. 





“saluki(?),” and seven with the word ur, “dog” 
or “beast,” alone. 

While all the “proverbs” in Collection Five 
allude in one way or another to the animals whose 
names are used as the initial words, the rdles 
played by these animals within the different prov- 
Eleven of the 
“proverbs” allude to the specific animals in 
themselves; in twenty of them, one animal is 
active vis A vis some other animal, while in six,” 
one animal is compared to another. In some 


erbs vary quite considerably. 


fifty-two ‘proverbs,’ the action involves the 
animal in question with respect to human beings 
or some element of human culture, and in three,’ 
the animal is compared to a human being. 
Kight® of the ‘‘proverbs,” all but one of them 
” consist of addresses by a 
On the other 
hand, eighteen*! seem to involve actions by men 
with respect to the specific animals, and finally 
eleven® actually refer to human beings who are 


classified as ‘‘taunts, 
man to the animal in question. 


merely compared to certain animals. 

In addition, the ‘proverbs’ 
just as do those of the other collections already 
edited,“ sbound in allusions to the geographical 
and cultural milieu in which they were formu- 
lated. 
lows: 


’ 


of this collection, 


These may be briefly catalogued as fol- 


I. Environment. 
A. Geographical features: bog (5.35, 5.90(?)), 


35. Proverbs 5.5, 5.26, 5.52(?), 5.59, 5.62(2), 5.76, 
5.85, 5.86, 5.103, 5.107, and 5.112. 

36. Proverbs 5.1, 5.14, 5.35, 5.41, 5.42, 5.49(?), 5.52(?) 
(note 3), 5.54, 5.55, 5.56, 5.57, 5.58, 5.71, 5.83, 5.110, 5.115, 
§.117, 5.118, 5.119, and 5.123. 

37. Proverbs 5.31, 5.74, 5.98(2), 5.99(?), 5.100, and 
5.121. 

38. Proverbs 5.3, 5.6, 5.9, 5.14, 5.17(2) (commentary), 
§.21’, 5.22’, 5.29, 5.30, 5.31, 5.36, 5.38; 5.39, 5.43, 5.47(?), 
5.49, 5.50, 5.51(?), 5.56, 5.58, 5.60, 5.61, 5.65, 5.72, 5.73, 
§.74, 5.75, 5.77, 5.78, 5.79, 5.80, 5.81, 5.82, 5.83, 5.84, 
5.97, 5.88, 5.89(?), 5.90, 5.97, 5.98(?), 5.102, 5.104(?), 
5.105, 5.106, 5.108, 5.110(?), 5.116, 5.119, 5.121, 5.122(?), 
and 5.124(?) (note 1). 

39. Proverbs 5.28, 5.84, and 5.124. 

40. ‘‘Proverbs’’ 5.9, 5.12, 5.28, 5.31, 5.54, 5.110, 5.121, 


as well as 5.59 (the latter may perhaps be classified as a 








“compliment’’). 


41. Proverbs 5.7, 5.12, 5.15, 5.16(?), 5.27, 5.32, 5.44, 
5.45, 5.46, 5.48, 5.70, 5.94, 5.95(?), 5.96, 5.109, 5.114(?), 


§.122(?), and 5.125. 


42. Proverbs 5.2, 5.4, 5.13, 5.28(2?) (commentary), 


5.34, 5.37, 5.92, 5.93, 5.101(?), 5.111, and 5.120(?). 


43. Cf. Gordon, SP, pp. 285-3238, as well as idem, 


J AOS 7711957], p. 68, note 17. 
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dry land (5.35), rivers (5.42, 5.101 (note 37)), 
steppe-country (5.103). 

B. Meteorological: moonlight (5.99), cold wea- 
ther, winter, summer, and_ flood ene thaw?): 
5.103. 

C. Fauna (excluding Domesticated Animals): 
In addition to the elephant, wild-ox, lion and 
wolf, which are subjects of the proverbs them- 
selves, are mentioned the ecat(?) (5.31), the bush- 
pig (5.57), the fox (5.58), the hyena(?) (5.121) 
and the wren(?) (5.1). 

D. Flora (exclusive of Cultivated Plants): 
rushes (5.5) and the bush (5.59, 5.60). 

E. Minerals: silver (5.45, 5.98). 


Il. Eeonomie Life. 

A. Agriculture: irrigation-administrator (5.51), 
fields (5.122), orchard (5.90), dates (5.90), 
plough (5.3, 5.6). 

B. Domesticated Animals: Besides the ox, 
cow, calf, horse, ass, mule, cheetah(?), dog, 
saluki(?), and bitch, all of which are subjects of 
entire groups of “proverbs” in’ the collection, 
there are mentioned: puppies (5.94, 5.97, 5.117, 
5.118, 5.119, 5.123), sheep (5.46, 5.55, 5.71, 
5.110), the ewe (ug: 5.55), and the she-goat 
(5.55). [For the bush-pig and the cat(?), see 
above under Fauna.| 

There are allusions, in connection with cattle, 
to the following: the ox’s owner (5.29), tamers 
(li-d-l4: 5.15), milk (5.22’), butter-churn (4% 
Sakiras: 5.36), goring (5.30), jumping(?) (5.30), 
scrubbing an ox with soap (5.14), slaughtering 
an ox (5.104), and yokes (#®* Sudul,: 5.21’, 5.104). 

In connection with the dog: the dog’s master 
(5.78, 5.79, 5.80, 5.122, 5.125), human love for 
the dog (5.84, 5.94), training of dogs (5.82, 
5.108), giving of names (5.125), petting (5.97) 
strangling of dogs (5.94), wagging tail (5.84, 
5.112), baying (5.98), barking(?) (5.106), mut- 
tering in sleep (5.76), biting (5.57(?), 5.106, 5.107, 
5.114), attacking and eating asses (5.41, 5.42, 
5.115(?)), used in sheep-herding (5.56, 5.110), 
saluki’s running (5.100(?)), saluki’s dislike of the 
chain (5.81(?)), wearing of the leash (5.56, 5.83), 
homeless dogs (5.111). 

The cheetah, if the identification is correct, 
seems to be referred to as being tethered, petted, 
and as biting (5.74). 

In reference to the ass: use as a pack-animal 
(5.39, 5.44, 5.45), swimming in the river (5.42), 
teams of animals (5.43). The horse is explicitly 
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mentioned as being ridden by men (5.38). The 
hybrid parentage of the mule is alluded to by 
reference to its ‘‘sire”’ and its “dam” (5.54). 

In connection with the sheep: sheepfolds (5.55, 
5.56), shepherds (5.36, 5.105), the sag-sar-ra (a 
professional title: 5.121), use for taking omens 
(5.46), spun wool (5.56). 

Parts of the body and physiological functions 
of animals: flesh (5.51, 5.57, 5.70), bones (5.51, 
5.75, 5.85, 5.116), sinews (5.21’), eyes (5.118), 
ears (5.39, 5.57, 5.108), nose (5.103), mouth 
(5.57), teeth and/or jaws (5.107, 5.117, 5.124), 
tongue (5.83), body-hair(?) (5.95), tail (5.84, 
5.102, 5.112), bowels (5.85, 5.124), dung (5.26, 
5.27), urine (5.52), sweat(?) (5.37). 

C. Crafts and Industry: brewers (5.65), the 
dt-i (a profession connected with barley: 5.43 
(note 2), 5.98), millstone (5.83), gur-basket 
(5.31), spun wool (5.56). 

D. Commerce and Transport: warehouse, 
pedlars and carrying-yokes (5.102), silver (5.45 
fone shekel], 5.98), purchasing (5.96), deep- 
draught boat (5.2), ferry-boat (5.87, 5.88), 
transport by asses (5.39, 5.44, 5.45), horse-back 
riding (5.38), chariot (5.96). 

Kk. Hunting: throw-stick (5.93, note 7), trap 
(nig-huS: 5.58). 

F. Property Rights and Inheritance: division 
of shares (5.71), compensation for damages 
(i-bi-za: 5.79). 


III. Social and Political Relations. 

A. Social Status: grovelling (ki-za-za: 5.92), 
privileged treatment (5.122). 

B. Political and Legal Institutions: streets 
(5.28, 5.102), city-gate (5.29), Gate of “Nanna 
(5.43), inn/brothel (5.77), commissioner (Sabra: 
5.28), vizier (sukal: 5.29), “mighty man(?)”’ 
(nitah-kalag: 5.44), irrigation-administrator (kt- 
gal: 5.51), judge (di-kud: 5.84, 5.124), constable 
(maskim: 5.84), compensation for damages 
(i-bi-za: 5.79), legal challenge (ga-ba-al — dt: 
5.106), weapons (5.61) 

C. Family: mother and child (5.34, 5.35), 
maternal love (5.123), brother-in-law/wife’s 
brother (murus: 5.47), “dam” and “sire” (5.54). 

D. Household (Food, Clothing and Shelter): 
house (5.47, 5.61, 5.72, 5.80), roof of a house 
(5.72, 5.109), drain-pipe(?) (mezem: 5.72), door 
(5.77), place to sleep (5.111), food-ration 
atin: 5.124), garlic(?) (5.120), crumbs of food 
(5.107), bread (5.124), eating of mutton-fat 
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(5.86), drinking (5.37, 5.69 [water]), banquet 
(kaS-dé-a: 5.116). 


IV. Religion: The sun-god Utu (5.73), creation 
(5.1), taboo (nig-gig: 5.3), omens (gizkim: 5.46; 
kin-giy-a: 5.83), funeral-offering (ninda-ki-si-ga: 
5.119), banquet (5.116). 


V. Education, Art and Recreation: scribe (5.122), 
clown (uy-da-tuS: 5.124); amusement(?) (in-ga- 
hul: 5.29). 


VI. The Human Individual. 

A. Physiological States and Functions: hunger 
(5.72), perspiration (5.37), nausea(?) (5.72), 
sickness(?) (5.85), dreams (5.76). 

B. Psychological Traits and Processes: hypoc- 
risy (5.71, 5.72, 5.73(?)), pride(?) (5.123), greed 
(5.71), ungratefulness (5.42), wilfulness (5.82), 
pretentiousness(?) (5.122, note 2), pleasure (5.4, 
5.78), self-satisfaction (5.4), free will (5.30), 
frustration (5.102), disdain (5.81, 5.92), clever- 
ness (5.55), loneliness (5.73). 

C. Inter-persona!l Relations: maternal love 
(5.123), freedom (5.3(?), 5.5(?), 5.6, 5.55), 
flattery (5.55), boasting (5.1), anger, rage (5.10, 
5.93, 5.95). 


VII. Abstract Ideas. 

A. Time: the past (5.39), last year (mu-im-ma: 
5.72), this year (mu-ti-a: 5.72), always (5.38), 
evening (5.102), summer, winter (5.103). 

B. Quantity: counting (5.110(?)), ‘‘sophistic”’ 
division of shares (5.71), ‘“3600’’/large quantity 
(5.26, 5.27). 

C. Colours: fawn-coloured (sig;-sig7) puppies 
contrasted with brindled (gtn-gtin) puppies 
(5.123). 

D. Universal Values: truth (zi-dugy-ga: 5.79). 

Kk. Preferential Values: pleasure (nam-Sag5-ga: 
5.4, 5.78, 5.102), easy(?) (igi-za(?)-gal: 5.96), 
difficult(?) (bul: 5.96). 


Like those of Collections One, Two and Four," 
the proverbs and fables of Collection Five ex- 
hibit a degree of grammatical licence, or are at 
least found to contain a number of unusual 
grammatical features. Among these are: ellipsis 


14. Cf. Gordon, op. cit., p. 68, notes 20f. (and refer 
ences listed in note 20). 


of the copula;* the use of non-finite verbal forms 
(participles, infinitives and imperatives) in place 
of finite forms;** use of the “‘personal’’ possessive 
-(a)ni (‘his’) for personified animals instead of 
the ‘“‘non-human’”’ possessive -bi (‘its’) ;7 a num- 
ber of special uses of the optative preformatives 
(ga-, hé-/hu-, and particularly t-);* use of the 
particle -e-Se (= Akkadian -mz) to indicate a 
direct quotation in the midst or at the end of a 
narrative context; omission of the thematic 
particle in finite verbal forms forming the second 
member of compound verbs;*” the use of triply 
reduplicated verbal stems;*! use of the conjunc- 
tive particle -ma (borrowed from Akkadian) ;>* 
ellipsis of a verb of motion in a subordinate 
clause consisting simply of a subject and a 
dimensional object with either the directional 
postposition -Se* or the locative -a;! and the 
use of the conjunction (or adverb) pu in the 
sense of “now then” or ‘but/nevertheless.’’* 
More difficult to explain is the frequent use of 
the postposition -e with the animal-names which 
15. Cf. proverbs 5.6, 5.15 (note 1), 5.37, 5.55, 5.71, 
2, 5.73, 5.118, and three times in 5.124. 

16. Participles: ef. proverbs 5.6, 5.8, 5.21’, 5.49, 5.76, 
5.84, 5.93, 5.97, 5.112, 5.117 (twice), and 5.118; Infinitives: 


ef. proverb 5.50 (twice); Imperatives: ef. proverbs 5.44, 


5.7 


5.55, 5.82 (twice), and 5.94 (twice). 

17. Animals with -(a)ni, ‘his’: proverbs 5.1, 5.30, 
5.38, 5.39, 5.60, 5.78, 5.80, 5.83, 5.85, 5.102, 5.107, 5.108 
and 5.124 (ef. also -ne-ne, ‘their,’ in proverbs 5.99 and 
119). For animals with -bi, ‘its,’ ef. proverbs 5.14, 
15, 5.26 (-bi = ‘their’), 5.27 (-bi = ‘their’), 5.29, 5.43, 
$4, 5.76, 5.84 (twice), 5.89, 5.98, 5.100, 5.102 (note 22), 
and 5.116 (and note 8 there). 

48. Cf. particularly note 4 to proverb 5.38. For hé 


5. 
dD. 
5. 


and hu-, see proverbs 5.9 and 5.51; for ga- used in a 
clearly interrogative sentence, see 5.72; for the pre 
formative U-, see proverbs 5.38, 5.39, 5.49(?), 5.55, 5.57, 
§.71, 5.72, 5.74, 5.90, 5.116, and 5.119. 

49. For -e-Se, see proverbs 5.1, 5.4, 5.18, 5.22’ (notes 
2 and 3 there), 5.38, 5.39, 5.42, 5.47, 5.51 (twice), 5.55, 
5.57, 5.58, 5.61, 5.66, 5.69(?), 5.71, 5.72, 5.73, 5.77, 5.78(?), 
5.79, 5.83, 5.85, 5.90(?), 5.102, 5.103, 5.104(?), 5.106, 
5.107 (note 5 there), 5.116, 5.119, and 5.123. 

50. Cf. note 8 to proverb 5.77 (ig kid-en for ig i-kid- 
en); ef. also proverb 5.96 (igi-za-ga4l probably for igi-za 


i-gal). 

51. Cf. proverb 5.57. 

52. Cf. proverbs 5.42 and 5.77. 

53. Preceded by uy, ‘when’: proverbs 5.55 (cf. note 
26 there) and 5.56; without a preceding uy: proverbs 
5.88 and 5.102. 

54. Cf. proverb 5.35. 

55. See notes 5 and 10 to proverb 5.72, and note 25 to 
proverb 5.102. 
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3 TABLE 1 
Tablets and fragments used in the reconstruction of Collection Five 
e Contents Catalogue number Museum location Measurements Tablet type Provenance Remarks 
f 
7 \ Obv. i = 1-7, 12-18; ii | CBS 14104 Phila. 16.0X 17.5 | A Nippur 
= 25-32, 34-40; iii cm. (origi- 
. = 51-53, 55-62; Rev. nally ca. 
“a iv = 67-79; v = 91 16 X 21 
cl 104; vi = 114-125. cm.) 
\ B Obv. = 1-2; Rev. = UM 29-15-574 Phila. 5.0 X 3.5 D-2 Nippur 
C 14-15. 
d C Obv. i = 6-11. (obv. N -3748 Phila. 3.2 X 5.2 D-3 (?) Nippur 
ii and rev. destroyed 
y I) | Obv. i = 19-20 (or 10- | CBS 14017 Phila. 15 X 3.4 A(?) Nippur | Possibly 
11?); ii = 33-36 same tab- 
: (first line). (rev. de let as P 
e stroyed) 
: Dp aI". CBS 3811 Phila. diam. 8.6 C-1 Nippur 
. I 22’. CBS 6551 Phila. diam. 9.7 C-1 Nippur | PBS 1/2, no. 
u 139 
le G 38. U. 17207-47 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-5 (?) Ur 
1e H Obv. = 41-51, 55-57. CBS 6893 + Phila, 7.0 X 19.0 D-3 Nippur 
55 (Rev. is Lexical: sa, CBS 7082 +4 
Su, bar, and words N-5409 + N 
| : ‘ ae 
in Akkadian) 5639 
‘h I 14. U. 17207-113 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-1(?) Ur 
: J 16. U. 17207-64 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-1(?) Ur 
I, Ix 54. U. 17207-34 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-1(?) Ur 
6 L 55. er, oe ‘BM’ (temp.) C-5(?) Ur 
: M | 57. U. 17207-112 ‘BM’ (temp. C-1(?) Ur 
N Obv. = 58-66. (rev. Ni 4025 Istanbul 5.6 X 11.6 1-3 Nippur | SLT'N 144 
’ destroyed) 
O 59-60. U. 17207-82 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-5 Ur 
p | Obv. i = 67(2)-71(2?);_ | HS 1435 Jena ca. 6.3 X 8.0| A(2), Nippur | Possibly 
ii = 79-85 (second same tablet 
“ line); Rev. iii = 85 let as D 
i4, ; : = 
i (third line)-87, 89 
- 91; iv = ??. 
. Q Obv. = 75-78; Rev. = | UM 29-15-565 Phila. 6.2 X 5.6| D-2(?) Nippur 
; 82 (second line)-—84. 
a R | 80. U. “QQQ” ‘BM’ (temp.) C1 Ur 
is S| Obv. = 86 (repeated | U. “NN” ‘BM’ (temp.) C-2 Ur 
od on reverse) 
i T 88. U. 17207-79 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-5(?) Ur 
U 95. unknown) Louvre (?) C-2 Susa MDP XXVII 
tes 
ae no. 102 
a V | 97. U. 17207-15 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-1(?) Ur 
a W 98 U. “CCC-1”’ ‘BM’ (temp.) C-5(?) Ur 
; X tev. i = 102; ii = 113 | CBS 8314 Phila. 3.0 X 4.3 A(?) (or B- | Nippur | STVC 123 
’ (?)-114. (obv. de 1?) 
id 
stroyed) 
<i b Obv. = 104-112, 90. IM (= 3N Baghdad 7.8 X 9.8 D-2 Nippur | Plaster Cast 
(rev. uninscribed?) Tr 415) available 
in Phila. 
Z 106. U. 17207-49 ‘BM’ (temp.) C-1(?) Ur 
- \A | 107. U. 17207-6 ‘BM? (temp.) C-1 Ur 
rs BB} 113. U. "oe" ‘BM’ (temp.) C-1 Ur 
CC} Obv. = 116 (Rev. not | U. “DDD”’ ‘BM’ (temp.) C-2(?) Ur 
certain whether repe- 
» tO 





tition of same text 
or not) 
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open the proverbs and fables. Although in 
some nineteen cases, this -e seems clearly to in- 
dicate the subject of a transitive verb, in some 
twenty-five other occurrences this interpretation 
does not seem possible, and in the translations 
of the individual proverbs, the -e has been 
analysed in at least seven different ways.°® 


56. The recognized uses of the postposition -e are: 
(1) Subject-element (with subjects of transitive verbs; 
cf. Poebel, GSG, pp. 58f., and Falkenstein, GSGL I, 
pp. 81ff., and II, p. 53); (2) Agentive (suffixed to the 
‘logical subject’’ of passive participles or passive finite 
verbal forms; cf. Poebel, ibid., and Falkenstein, GSGL 
II, pp. 53ff.); (3) Loeative (= ‘‘upon’’) or Locative- 
terminative ‘‘der unmittelbaren Niahe’’ (ef. Poebel, 
op. cit., pp. 123-126, Falkenstein, GSGL I, pp. 110ff., 
and II, pp. 118-129, Sollberger, Cahiers Ferdinand de 
Saussure 9 (Geneve, 1950], pp. 73f., as well as idem, 
Le systeme verbal dans les inscriptions ‘‘royales’’ présar 
goniques de Laga& |Genéve, 1952], pp. 25, 27 and 77); 
(4) the Demonstrative ‘‘this’’ (cf. Poebel, op. cit., pp. 
59 and 81f., Falkenstein, GSGL I, p. 56, and Sollberger, 
Cahiers Saussure 9, pp. 68f.). In addition, the post 
position -e seems to serve occasionally as (5) the Dative 
with reference to ‘‘non-human”’ objects (ef. Falkenstein, 
GSGL II, pp. 89 f. and 99, and Jacobsen, MSL IV, 
Introduction, p. 48*, as well as the latter’s comments 
to proverbs 1.3-1.5 and 1.10 in his ‘‘Notes on Selected 
Sayings’’ in Gordon, SP). Moreover, it has been pro 
posed by some scholars (most recently Sollberger in 
Cahiers Saussure 9, p. 73, and Le systéme verbal, pp. 25f. 
and 64f.), but strongly denied by Poebel (op. cit., p. 58) 
and by Falkenstein (GSGL I, p. 78 and note 2, and II, 
pp. 79-89), that an -e may be used with the accusative of 
a transitive verb. On the other hand, it is generally 
agreed that the subject of intransitive and passive verbs 
(ef. Poebel, ibid., and Falkenstein, op. cit., p. 77, al 
though note the evidence, based upon a divergent inter 
pretation of the relevant passages, cited by Sollberger, 
Le systeme verbal, p. 25), as well as the vocative (Poebel, 
ibid., and Falkenstein, op. cit., pp. 77f.), are indicated by 
the bare unsuffixed noun. 

In the translations of the ‘“‘proverbs”’ of Collection 
Five, the suffix -e has been interpreted in the following 
different ways: 

(a) Subject of transitive verbs: an-ti-ri-kG™™#-e 
in 5.1; db-e in 5.30 (the second clause) and 5.35 (second 
clause); ur-ger,-re in 5.14, 5.41, 5.42, 5.56, 5.75, 5.77 
(second clause), 5.80, 5.82, 5.83, 5.84, 5.86(?), 5.103, 
5.106, 5.107, and 5.115; ur-mah-e in 5.55 (first line), 5.57, 
and 5.60; and tiz-dé in 5.55. [Note, however, the following 
cases where the -e is not used under the same circum 
stances: gud in 5.21’; and anSe-kur in 5.38; anSe in 5.39 
and 5.46; ur-bar-ra in 5.73; ur-ger, in 5.78 and 5.88 
(second clause); ur in 5.85; ur-tur in 5.117 and 5.118; 
and nig in 5.119.] 

(b) Loeative: am-e in 5.7; and ur-gerx-re in 5.94 
(note 5). 


(c) Dative of “non-human” objects: ur-mah-e in 


Since it is hardly likely that the element -e 
should have so many ambivalent applications, 
it must be assumed that the real function of 
this -e has not yet been discovered.” 

In common with the proverbs of the other 
Sumerian collections, there is in those of Collec- 
tion Five a high frequency of figures of speech** 
and of various types of parallelism®® used as 


5.55 (fourth line), and possibly ur-gerx-re in 5.108. 
|Note, however, the omission of the expected -re after 
ur-tur, especially since the verb ki — 4g usually takes a 
dative, in 5.94 (ef. note 5 there).] 

(d) Accusative with -e: amar-e in 5.35. [Note, on the 
other hand, the following instances of accusatives with- 
out -e: gud in 5.27; anSe in 5.44, 5.47 (note 3), 5.48, and 
5.115; Sdh-**gi, in 5.57; and ur-gerx in 5.109.] 

(e) Subject of intransitive or passive verbs with -e: 
Ab-e in 5.30 (first clause) and 5.35 (first clause); amar-e 
in 5.36 (three times; cf. also *“*Sakira;-e ba-an-gaz in 
the third line, where the same phrase omits the -e when 
it is repeated in the last line); ur-mah-e in 5.55 (sixth 
line) and 5.56; ur-gerx-re in 5.77 (first clause), 5.90, 
5.102, 5.108 (possibly a dative; see above), and 5.116. 
[On the other hand, note the following of subjects of 
intransitive or passive verbs without -e: gud in 5.15 and 
5.29; ur-bar-ra in 5.72(?); ur-ger, in 5.76, 5.87, and 5.88 
(first clause); ur in 5.96 and 5.112; and nig in 5.122 and 
5.124.] 

(f) Voecatives with -e: am-e in 5.9; gud-dé in 5.12; 
and ur-mah-e in 5.59. [Note, on the other hand, the 
following instances of vocatives without -e: gud in 5.28 
(?); db in 5.31; anSe-SC.AN in 5.54; ur-ger, in 5.110; and 
nig in 5.121.] 

(g) ‘‘Casus pendens”’ (ef. the following note) with -e: 
am-e in 5.3, 5.5, and 5.6. 

57. It is perhaps possible that the suffix -e in many, 
if not most, cases can be interpreted as an indicator of 
‘““casus pendens”’ (e.g., am-e, ‘as for the wild-ox’ or ‘in 
regard to the wild-ox’), in which case it would be re 
lated in meaning to the locative -e or to the ‘‘non 
human” dative -e. On the other hand, the suffix might 
in many cases, particularly in proverbs and fables, be 
explained as the deictic element -e (e.g., am-e might 
mean ‘a certain wild-ox’; ef., perhaps, the vulgar Eng 
lish ‘once there was this fellow’ referring to a previously 
not mentioned person). 

58. Simile: proverbs 5.2, 5.4, 5.13, 5.28, 5.31, 5.34, 
5.37, 5.75, 5.92, 5.93, 5.98, 5.99, 5.100, 5.101, 5.111, 5.120, 
5.121, and 5.122(?); Irony: 5.26(?), 5.27, 5.42, 5.45, 5.49, 
5.50, 5.51(?), 5.55(?), 5.56, 5.86(?), 5.102(?), 5.109(?), 
5.110, and 5.115(?); Hyperbole: 5.1, 5.26, 5.37, 5.38, 
5.54(?), 5.78(?), 5.82(?), 5.83, 5.85(?), 5.90, 5.95(?), and 
5.103; Metaphor: 5.7, 5.84 (double metaphor), and 5.124; 
and Metonymy: 5.59, 5.60, and 5.112(?). 

59. Antithetic Parallelism: 5.35, 5.44(?), 5.51(?), 
5.57, 5.79, 5.82, 5.84 (second half), 5.94, 5.96, 5.98(?), 
5.117, and 5.118; Parathetie or Synonomous Parallelism: 
5.15, 5.21’, 5.27, 5.30, 5.41(?), 5.44(?), 5.54, 5.56, 5.88, 
5.106 (the shorter version of the ‘“‘proverb’’), and 5.107; 
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TABLE 2 
Starting-points of tablets and of columns in multi- 
columned pieces of Collection Five (End-points in 
parentheses) 


] First line: B obv. 69 A iv (-79) 
(-2) 
1 Third line: A i (-7, 75 | Q obv. (-78) 
skips to 12) 
6 C (-11) 79 P ii (-85, second 
line) 
12 Ai (resumes, —18) 80 R (-) 
14 B rev. (-15) 82 | Second line: Q rev. 
(—84) 
19 1) i (-20) 85 Third line: P iii 
(-87, skips to 89) 
yA i Ki (-) 86 S (-) 
ys F (-) 88 T (-) 
25 A ii (-82, skips to 89 P iii (resumes, —91) 
34) 
33 1) ii (-36, first line) | 90 Y (inserts out of 
place after 112) 
34 A ii (resumes, -40) | 91 A v (-104) 
38 G (-) 95 U ) 
$] H (-51, skips to 97 V ) 
55) 
14 I (-) 98 W (-) 
16 J (-) 102 X i (breaks off) 
51 A ili (-53, skips to | 104 Y (-112, then in- 
55) serts 90 out of 
place) 
54 K ( 106 Z (-) 
55 Aili (resumes, —62);) 107 AA ( 
H (resumes, -57); 
L (-) 
57 M (-) 113 X ii (-114); BB (-) 
58 N (-66) 114 A vi (-125, End of 
the Collection) 
59 O (-60) 116 CC obv. (-) 


67(2?) | Pi (-71(?)) 
rhetorical devices. Although the other collec- 
tions contain quite a number of proverbs and 
fables making use of the Emesal dialect of 
Sumerian, all the proverbs and fables of Collec- 
tion Five are in the main Sumerian dialect, 
eme-ger,,” exclusively. 


Table 1, which follows these Introductory Re- 
marks, lists the twenty-nine tablets and frag- 


(ntithetic Parallels plus Climax: 5.123, and, in an even 
more complex form, 5.72; Parathetic Parallels plus Cli- 
max: 5.42, 5.77, 5.85(?), 5.116, 5.125(?), and, in a more 
‘complex form, 5.36. (For the types of parallelism and a 
definition of ‘‘Climax,’’ see Gordon, SP, pp. 16f.) 

60. For this reading of eme-£8 (written eme-kuU in 
the script of the Kassite and later periods), see now the 
;xcursus on the name of the dog in Sumerian appended 
to this article. 


ments used in the reconstruction of this collec- 
tion, with their column-by-column contents (the 
numbers refer to the individual proverbs of the 
collection with the ‘5.’ omitted for reasons of 
space; thus, proverb 5.20 is listed here simply as 
‘20’). 


and museum location of each piece,*' measure- 


Also tabulated are the catalogue number 


ments of all pieces except those excavated at Ur 
and at Susa (cited as Width X Length), classi- 
fication by tablet-type (cf. above), provenance, 
and place of publication in the case of the four 
previously published pieces.™ 

Table 2, in which references to individual 
proverbs of the collection are abbreviated in the 
same manner as in Table One, lists the starting- 
points of each tablet or fragment (followed in 
parenthesis by the subsequent breaking-off point 
or end-point), as well as subsequent starting- 


61. CBS, UM, and N- are catalogue references to the 
collections of the University Museum, University of 
Pennsylvania in Philaelphia; Ni refers to the catalogue 
of the Nippur Collection of the Museum of the Ancient 
Orient in Istanbul; IM to the catalogue of the Iraq 
Museum in Baghdad; and HS to the catalogue of the 
Hilprecht-Sammlung of the Friedrich-Schiller Univer- 
sitét in Jena (East Germany). Since the tablets from 
Ur have not yet been apportioned among the excavat- 
ing institutions, pending their publication, they are 
referred to by field numbers beginning with U. (in some 
cases, there are no field-numbers, but letters); the nota 
tion ‘BM’ (temp.) refers to the present temporary loca- 
tion of these pieces, the British Museum in London. 
Since the catalogue number of the tablet Y located at the 
Iraq Museum is not known, the field number (3 N-T 
415) is given. 

62. Photographs are included in the present publica 
tion for all the tablets and fragments in the collections 
of the University Museum, as well as for the tablet 
Y in the Iraq Museum. The photographs of the large 
tablet A were made by the University Museum’s staff 
photographer, Mr. Reuben Goldberg; all the remaining 
ones were by Mr. George Dales, graduate-student in 
Assyriology at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
photographs of fragment Q were made from a flat plaster- 
cast prepared by Mr. Dales from a latex impression of 
the original tablet, and that of Y was done in the same 
manner starting with a latex impression of the Univer- 
sity Museum’s plaster-cast of the original tablet — the 
whole being a process described in detail by Mr. Dales 
in a paper given at the 1957 meeting of the American 
Oriental Society. On the other hand, the photographs 
of B,C, D, E, F, H and X were photographed in the usual 
manner from the original tablets themselves. (For 
the future publication of copies of the sixteen pieces 
from Ur, and the fragment from the Hilprecht-Samm- 
lung in Jena, ef. notes 16 and 17 above.) 
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points, ete., of each column in multi-columned 
tablets and fragments. In the case of the 
eighteen tablets of Type C which contain but a 
single proverb, this fact is indicated by a hyphen 
enclosed within parentheses; thus: (-). 

Following the tables is the reconstructed text 
of Collection Five, in which each proverb or 
fable in turn is given in transliteration,® fol- 


lowed immediately by its translation and a com- 
mentary on its meaning and parallels elsewhere 
(the commentary is omitted in cases where the 
meaning is either obvious or too obscure for 
comment). Notes to the transliterations relate 
to the readings of rare signs, to unusual readings, 
and to textual variants; notes to the translation 
are philological notes. 


COLLECTION FIVE 


TEXT AND COMMENTARY 


§.1 
am-si ni-te-a-ni git. 
nig-ma(?)-gijs'-nam nu-gal na(?)-[.. . -e-Se(?)] 
an(?)?-ti-ri(!)-ka@™"*e"-e? mu-na-n|[i-ib-gis-gi4| 
u ma-e igi-te(!)-en-mu-Sé4 
za(?!)-a-giys'-nam(?!) al-dim-me-en-e-Se 


The elephant® bolasted(?)® about(?)] himself,’ 
| (saying )*} 

“There is nothing like me in existence!? Do 
not(?) | }!”? 

The wren(?)'® (then) [answerled him, (saying) 

“But I, in my (own) small way,'! was created 
just as you were!” 


One of the smallest of birds, the wren (if 
the identification is correct), puts the proud 
elephant in his place. Cf., for example, as a 
modern parallel, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
poem ‘The Mountain and the Squirrel.” 


1. i.e., Gim; for the reading gijs-nam, see now 
Gordon, SP, pp. 117f. (notes 4 to proverb 1.149, 
and 1 and 8 to 1.150). 


63. The readings of signs in almost all cases follow 
those used in Deimel, SL, vol. I (3rd edition [1947]), 
and Labat, Manuel d’épigraphie akkadienne. In all 
cases, signs restored but completely broken away in all 
duplicates are given entirely within square brackets: 
{]. When no signs have been restored, two dots within 
square brackets represent a single missing sign, three 
dots two missing signs, and four dots three or more 
missing signs; in the case of signs partially preserved 
whose reading has not been guessed, one dot will be 
found within brackets and another outside the brackets. 
As for signs which are preserved but not identifiable 
or traces which are preserved but unrecognizable 
these are represented by dots which are not enclosed 
within brackets, the number of dots referring to signs as 
above. 


2. So probably B over an erasure; cf. the form 
of the sign AN in proverb 5.15 on the reverse of 
the same fragment. 

3. So B; A omits -e. 

4. So probably B. 

5. For am-si, “elephant,” see Landsberger, 
Fauna, pp. 6f. (line 53) and 89. 

6. The translation “boasted”? is a guess, on 
the assumption that the break contained a verb 
compounded with gu, such as gi an-S® — zi or 
the like. 

7. The significance of the element -te(-a)- of 
ni-te-a-ni “himself” and -ni-te(-a)-na ‘his own” 
(as compared with ni-mu/-ni-ma ‘‘myself/my 
own,” ni-zu/-ni-za “yourself/your own,” and ni- 
bi/-ni-ba “itself/its own/themselves/their own’’) 
is not at all clear. Furthermore it is not at 
all certain what relation, if any, exists between 
this ni-te(-a) and the compound verb ni— te 
(-g4) and ni — te(-en)-te(-en), “to fear.” 

8. Cf. the particle -e-Se restored in the break 
at the end of the second line. 

9. Literally, ‘a thing which is like me does 
not exist!” 

10. For the name of this bird, cf. (references 
provided by Landsberger) C7’ XIV pl. 7 (K. 
1206 + 53-1-18,441 obv. 14) = CT XIV pl. 6 
(Kx. 4318 [previously /7R 37, no. 1] obv. 16) = 
CT XIV pl. 4 (K. 4325 + 13692 [previously 
II R 37, no. 2] rev.(!) 40), where [. |. -ti-ri-kam"%e 
is equated with the Akkadian di-iq-di(-iq)-qu, 
dugq-dugq-qu/du-ug-du-qu, and explained as 7s-sur 
sa-me-di. Cf. also CT XII 43 (IX.4320 [previ- 
ously VR 18, 6 a/b], line 7, where the Sumerian 
name has the variant writing [. |. -ti-ri-gamv%e". 
For the translation “wren,” ef. SL 78:29 


(‘‘Zaunk6énig”’) and Labat, Manuel d’épigraphie 
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akkadienne, p. 73, no. 78 (‘“‘roitelet’’), where the 
name has been restored [H|u-ti-ri-ga™*". If the 
first sign of the name is actually an- in the pres- 
ent context, this may correspond to the traces of 
the first sign in CT XIV pl. 7; on the other 
hand, the traces of the first sign of the name in 
(‘T XII 438 should perhaps be those of en- rather 
than of wu-. Cf. perhaps also the bird en- 
timéen of the Fara school-texts (SL 99:55). 

11. Literally, ‘‘as regards my fraction(al size 
in proportion to that of the elephant).’”’ For 
igi-te-en, ‘‘fraction, fractional portion,’ see 
Landsberger, MSL I, p. 219 (and note 1), 
Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques  baby- 
loniens (Leiden, 1938), pp. xii f. and 218 (under 

tennu), and Neugebauer-Sachs, MCT, p. 165. 


I.2 


am-si(!)!-gim mé-su-a-e;-de-dé 
im?-du-dé-en 


When climbing down into® a deep-draught boat,' 
you move about® like an elephant! 


Perhaps a taunt aimed at an exceptionally 
clumsy person; cf. the English expression “like 
a bull in a china-shop.” 


1. So probably A over an erasure. 
2. So A over an erasure. 

3. For this specific meaning of e,-dée-dée 
present-future infinitive of the verbal root 
€),(-d)) in connection with boats, see Salonen, 
Vautica Babyloniaca (Stud. Or. XI), pp. 64f. 
(under ’l’) and pp. 101f. (under wrd). 

t. For (#'5)ma-su-a, “‘deep-draught boat,’’ see 
idem, Wasserfahrzeuge, pp. 48ff., and Gordon, 
SP, p. 77 (notes 4 and 8 to 1.72). If, however, 
(*'8)ma-su-a should be simply ‘‘a sinking boat,” 
the proverb might have to be rendered ‘‘When 
climbing out of a sinking boat, you move about 
like an elephant!” 

5. If im-pu-NE-en is always to be read im-gen- 
ne-en (cf. WSL IV, p. 90, line 76, and note 26 
to proverb 5.55 below), the proverb would then 
have to be rendered “You have come (here) in 
order to climb upon a deep-draught (or: sink- 


99 


ing) boat as (though you were) an elephant!” or 
possibly as a question: “‘Have you come (here) 


in order to climb, ete.?” 


6.3! 


am-e nig-gig-®* apin-na-kam 
As for? the wild-ox, he is taboo for the plough !* 


The wild-ox (i.e., the now extinct aurochs, 
Bos primigenius Boj.; cf. Landsberger, Fauna, 
pp. 4f. and 89, and Hilzheimer, Die Wildrinder 
im alten Mesopotamien (MAOG II/2), pp. 6-10 
and 15-17) could not be tamed and set to 
agricultural work. Cf. also proverb 5.6 below. 


1. This proverb is also found in Proverb 
Collection Three (unpublished) as proverb 3.14. 
2. For the problems involved in the use of the 
postposition -e here and throughout this proverb 
collection, see notes 56 and 57 on page 8 above. 
3. Literally, “is the taboo of the plough.” 


5.4 


am-gim nam-Sag5-ga-ni-zu-ka 


al-Sags-ge-en-e-Se 


“Like the wild-ox, you are pleased by your own! 
pleasure!”’ (he says). 
The proverb seems to be a taunt directed at 
a self-contented happy-go-lucky individual. 
The reference to the ‘wild-ox”’ in the simile 
here is not clear, although it may simply be an 
allusion to the undisciplined state of that 
animal. 


1. -ni-zu-ka is assumed to be for -ni-za-ka 
(for -ni-za, see note 7 to proverb 5.1 above, as 
well as Gordon, SP, p. 200, proverb 2.37). 


d.4 


am-e “numiin!-e al-nigin?-e 


As for the wild-ox, he is wandering about in the 
rushes.* 


The implications of this proverb are un- 
certain, especially since there is insufficient 
evidence on the natural habitat of the aurochs 
in. early  second-millennium Mesopotamia. 
The animal is known to have lived in the 
mountains to the east, and historical sources 
from the first millennium B.C. indicate that 
they were hunted by the Assyrian kings in 
the drier parts of the lowlands (ef. B. 
Antonius, Grundziige einer Stammgeschichte 
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der Haustiere (Jena, 1922], pp. 161f.). On 
the other hand, rushes (Cyperaceae) are at 
home in moist areas at the present time, 
notably in the marshy region of the Hér in 
southern Iraq (cf. Campbell Thompson, Dic- 
tionary of Assyrian Botany |London, 1949], 
pp. 9-11), although there is an Assyrian refer- 
ence to “rushes of the mountains” (zbzd., pp. 4 
and 9). Thus, if it were demonstrable that 
the aurochs did not make its home in the areas 
where rushes grew, the proverb would refer to 
a wild-ox out of his proper milieu, ‘‘a fish out 
of water.” 


ZI 
8: + LAGAB. 
ZI 


2. 1.€., LAGAB.LAGAB (not LAGAB + LAGAB). 


eT :, . vA 
3. For the reading of ye * + LAGAB as 
zi 
(*“)numtin (= Akkadian elpetum, urbatum), see 


now Falkenstein in MSL IV, p. 23, note to lines 
167f. The postposition -e with this noun is as- 
sumed to be for an expected -a; note the similarly 
unexpected use of this -e in connection with the 
same verb nigin in Inanna’s Descent, lines 36, 
175 and 304 (Kramer, JCS V [1951], pp. 3, 8 
and 12). 


56 
am-e *®apin-na dug-dus-0 


As for the wild-ox, he is ever(?) free! from(?) the 
plough !” 


If the translation is correct, ef. proverb 5.3 
above. 


1. The translation “‘ever(?) free”? attempts to 
render the reduplicated dus. For this inter- 
pretation of the verb dus in connection with 
e8apin, cf. Landsberger’s comment on the name 
of the month itu-*apin-dus-a (“the month of 
unhitching the plough’’) in MSL I, p. 156, note 
2, and JNES VIII [1949], pp. 262 and 274 
(and note 74 there). 

2. The translation assumes that *‘apin-na is 
for *’apin-ta. 

5.7 

am-e gi-KA TUG! ab-ir-re-en 
I decline? to(?) restrain(?)* the wild-ox! 


The translation of this proverb is a guess 
attempting to fit the assumed meanings of the 


individual words to the context. If it should 
actually prove correct, the proverb may be 
the words of a person who is aware of his own 
natural limitations. 


1. So probably both A and C. 

2. Technically more correct would be perhaps 
“T give up all claims to, I waive my rights to.” 
For the meaning of the legal term TUG — Ur, see 
now Falkenstein, Neuswmerische Gerichtsurkun- 
den I, pp. 76 (with notes 3 and 4) and 79. 

3. Perhaps more literally as a noun-phrase, 


’ 


“a restraint(?) upon the wild-ox.” The transla- 
tion “restraint” for gi-KA is merely a guess based 
upon the equation gi-kA = li-tu-i (CT XIV, pl. 
19, BM 93085, obv. 9; cf. also SLT 13 ii 6 

the latter reference provided by Landsberger), on 
the assumption that the latter (like the word 
litum, “hostage’’) is derived from the root lwt, 
“to curb, to restrain, to encircle,” for which see 
Landsberger, ZA XLI [1933], p. 230 and note 1, 
and ZA XLII [1934], p. 166. The problem is 
further complicated by the additional equations 
(cf. CT XIV, loc. cit.) gi-Ka 
nig-ra-ah with Ui-tu-vi, and = gi-Ka 


ra-ah and gi-KA 
nig-ra-ah 
with markasu; note that the last-cited Sumerian 
form seems to prevent comparison with the ex- 
pression zti-ra-ah, for which see now note 11 to 
proverb 5.57 below, and therefore, it would 
seem that the gi-KA in all of the above expres- 
sions should be considered as a unit. 


5.8! 
jam-le(?) gti-é-a g/a(?)- 
{.]. (2) an-ta ba-| | 
Thle wild-ox] is(?) clad(?) [in 
[.].(2?) from above .[... . |. 


1. This proverb is omitted in A. 


5.9! 

am-e 4-kalag-ga-zu [hé-fl-fli-dé-en] 

mu-e-du;-|du;(?)-un(?) | 

Q wild-ox, |[when(?) you(?) rear up(?) on(?)| 
your powerful fore-legs,? [will you] gore [me]? 

If this proverb has been correctly restored 

(see note 2 below) and translated, it seems to 
allude to a wild-ox preparing to attack. 
1. This proverb is omitted in A. 
2. For the translation of 4 here as “‘fore-legs”’ 
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and for the proposed restoration and its transla- 
tion, see Falkenstein’s discussion of the prob- 
lematical expression 4— il in connection with 
both the ox and the wild-ox in ZA XLVII [1941- 
1942], pp. 210 f. (note to line 8 of no. 11) and in 
GSGL I, p. 119 and note 3. 


6.10' 
am-e U-na US(?)? s1(?)-[. . . . ] 
The wild-ox in a rage?’ (?) | ]. 


Perhaps another proverb alluding to a 
wild-ox preparing to attack. 


1. This proverb is omitted in A. 
2. So probably C over an erasure (or is the 
sign AB over an erasure?). 

3. For the translation of t-na alone as “‘in a 
rage,’ cf. line 419 of the myth Lugal u, me- 
lam-bi nir-gal (to be published by E. Bergmann), 
where gud-gim t-na_ ba-an-stig-ge-en-.[.| (var- 
iant: mu-un(!)-stig-en-na-[...]) is translated in 
an Akkadian version by ski-ma_ le-e kad-ri-is 
ki-i ta-[az-zi-zu|, ““You stood(?) in a rage like a 
bull” (see, for the present, AAR 14 obv. 1 40- 
11). Note therefore that in neither the equation 
am-t-na-gub-ba = Akkadian ri-i-mu_ kad-ri 
(Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 4f., line 50), nor in 
the equation t-na—gub = ka-[ad-rum] (as 
restored by Landsberger, WSL IV, p. 117, 
line 2’), does the Akkadian term actually render 
the gub (‘‘to stand’’) of the Sumerian compound. 


Gil 


am-e [n]i(?)-huS(?).[.(2)-. . . | 


The wild-ox .[..](?) terror(?) | | 


}° 


1. This proverb is omitted in A. 


5.12! 


gud-dé giri-zu-a al-dabs;-bé(?)-en(?)? 
O ox, I am caught in your* path! 


1. Since the fragment C breaks off just after 
proverb 5.11, it is not entirely certain whether 
the fuller collection which that fragment repre- 
sents contained any more proverbs which were 
omitted in A. 

2. The sign -en(?) is written very small just 
beneath the sign -bé(?)- in A. 

3. Note the orthography -zu-a- for -za-; cf., 
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for example, Gordon, SP, pp. 183f. (note 5 to 
2.9 and note 6 to 2.10), as well as note 1 to prov- 
erb 5.4 above. 


5.13 


gud-gim a-ga-gur-ra nu-e-zu 
Like an ox, you do not know how to turn back!! 


This “proverb” seems to be a taunt hurled 
at a wilful and determined individual with a 
‘“‘one-track mind.” 


1. Or ‘“‘to turn around” or even “to retreat.’ 
The word a-ga is probably for a-ga-aS or a-ga-Sé 
(= Akkadian ana warkatim; ef. SL 579:272b 
and ¢). 


45 } 
514 


gud-naga-dtib-ba-Sé ur-ger,!-re 
ka-bi al-dus-dus-t 


The dog? snarls* at* an ox which is_ being 
scrubbed.® 


The implications of this proverb are uncer- 
tain although, on the surface at least, two 
interpretations are possible: (1) The dog is 
indicating his own distaste for being scrubbed 
with soap; or (2) The dog, who is perhaps, 
under ordinary circumstances, afraid of the 
ox, is taking advantage of the latter’s tem- 
porary helplessness to show his aggressive 
feelings. 


1. i.¢., -S-. 

2. For the reading of ur-#S(-re), “dog,” as 
ur-ger,(-re) — not _ur-zir(-re) — see the Excur- 
sus at the end of this article. 

3. Or “makes savage sounds” (cf. ka-dus-a 
with the Akkadian equivalent nadrum, SL 
15:165); literally ‘‘opens (wide) the mouth” (ef. 
Falkenstein, ZA 50[1952], p. 77, as well as 
Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 6f. and 10f.). The 
reading of the sign KA as ka in this expression is 
clear from the Akkadian loanword ka-duh-hu-t 
(cf. MSL IV, p. 29, note to line 25; pointed out 
by Landsberger verbally). 

4. Literally, “‘towards.”’ 

5. For the compound verb naga — dub, ‘‘to 
scrub” (literally, “to rub with alkali or lye- 
soap’’), see now Gordon, SP. pv. 234 (note 5 to 
proverb 2.79). 
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5.15 
gud 4-l4-am! |i-4?-la(?)-bi(?)* an-gu-lu-us 
The ox has been tamed;‘ its tamers® are great! 


Perhaps an allusion to the difficulties and 


’ 


dangers involved in ‘‘breaking”’ an ox to man’s 


domination. 


1. So B; A: -a for -Am. 

2. So B; traces of the sign following I[G] in A 
are uncertain. 

3. So A; traces in B seem to point to -la-a-[bi] 
for -la-bi. 

4. The translation of the compound verb 
4—lA as “to tame’ (literally, ‘‘to bind the 
arms/forelegs”’) is based upon the equation of 
4 — 14 with the Akkadian kamim (SL 334:166c), 
particularly as the latter verb is used throughout 
the Akkadian “Epic of Za” in this sense (see 
now Speiser in ANET, 2nd Ed. [1955], pp. 111 
113 and 515f.). Cf. also the expression gurus-é- 
nu-e-ld-e equated with Akkadian [ef]-lu la mus- 
te-en-nu-ui, “an unreformed youth” (parallel to 
ki-sikil-nu-un-zu-am = Akkadian ar-da(/)-tum 
la la-mit-tum, “an inexperienced/ uneducated 
maiden”) in CT XVI, pl. 50, lines 18-21 = 
CT XVI, pl. 10 iv 45-46 (references given by 
Landsberger). Note finally that this very ex- 
pression gud-d-l4 is found with an Akkadian 
equivalent pu-ta-ri, the meaning of which, how- 
ever, is obscure (cf. Oppenheim in JNES IV 
[1945], pp. 170-171, line 302). 

5. ie., li-A-la. 


516 
{gud- -. |. (2?)-SE li(?) an-da(?)-fl-e(?) 
[An ox | a man(?) can lift(?) it(?). 
5.17 
[gud- -.|.(?) al-Sags-Sags 
[An ox |.(2) are good! 


This may perhaps be the same proverb as 
proverb 2.86 of Collection Two, which reads: 
gud-. .(?)-dub(?) ab-sin-bi al-Sags-Sag;, ‘An 
ox which heaps up(?) ..(?), its furrows are 
well (done)!” (ef. Gordon, SP, p. 238). 


5.18 
[gud-... .-.].(?)-t-dé 
[ -. |.(?)-e-Se 


[The ox, when(?)] he is about to! [. . 


ee 


1. So perhaps on the assumption that -d-dé 
is the future-infinitive suffix of a verbal stem 


” 


.(?)], (says) 


containing the vowel ‘“‘u. 


5.19-5.24' 


1. It is assumed that approximately eleven 
lines (ca. six proverbs) are broken away in A 
(about seven lines at the bottom of the first 
column, and about four lines at the top of the 
second column). In this lacuna have been 
placed the remains of two proverbs found in the 
first column of D (it is, however, possible that 
they are actually the ends of lines belonging to 
proverbs 5.10 and 5.11 instead), as well as the 
texts of two lenticular school tablets (EK and F), 
which have been assumed to belong to this col- 
lection since they deal with the ox, and do not 
belong to the proverbs dealing with that animal 
in Collection Two (ef. Gordon, SP). 


§.19" 


gud(?)- -.].(2)-e 


|The ox(?) | 
|. Note that this fragmentary proverb from 


the first column of D may turn out to be the end 
of proverb 5.10 above. 


5.20" 
|zud(?) | mu-un-NE” 
|. . .-huijl(?)-e 
(The ox(?) 
[. . .rejolices(?). 


| has heated(?) [. . (?)], 


1. Note that this fragmentary proverb from 
D, column i, may turn out to belong to proverb 
5.11 above (cf. note 1 to 5.19’). 

2. Note that the sign NE is actually written 
beneath the sign -un-. 


5 Dz’ 


O.8 
gud sa ab-kurs;-kur;’ 
zi8Syudul,(?!)%-at na-na 
The ox has torn (its) sinews; 
It is lying down in the yoke(?)!® 
That is, the ox will not work when it knows 
that it has been hurt (cf. proverb 2.84 of Col- 
lection Two in Gordon, SP, p. 237). 
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|. For the placing here of this proverb found 
only in KE, see note 1 to the lacuna 5.19-5.24. 
i.e., ab-TAR-TAR. 
i.e., *8uR:SESSIG; note, however, that the 


final vertical wedge of the latter sign (especially 
in the model text in the upper half of the tablet) 
seems to be divided. 

t. The model text has -a(!) over an erasure. 

5. For the reading of the sign UR:SESSIG as 
sudul, (or dul,), see Landsberger, 1 SL-II, p. 89, 
lines 650 and 651 (and note to line 651); see also 
Falkenstein, GSGL I, p. 8 (but note that pun 
there should be corrected to DUN;, and Su-duljy-la 
should read Sus-duly-la; cf. zbid., p. 30). 


5.22" 


gud-mu 
ga(!?) mu-ra-ab-titim-ttim-e? 


My ox will provide(?) milk for you!’ 


If the translation is correct, the proverb 
would seem to be a paradox similar to the 
Inglish ‘to milk the bull’ or “to milk a he- 
goat into a sieve.’’ (For possible alternative 
renderings, none of which seem to have the 
“feel” of being proverbial language, see note 3 
below.) 


|. For the placing here of this proverb found 
only in F, see note 1 to the lacuna 5.19-5.24. 

2. There may actually be preserved traces of 
the sign -Se following -e- on the very edge of the 
tablet in the model text (upper two lines), and 
possibly around the edge on the reverse in the 
pupil’s copy below it. These traces (which do 
not appear in Lutz’s copy in PBS 1/2, no. 139) 
are very badly eroded away, if indeed they were 
not actually erased by the ancient scribes them- 
selves. 

3. For the verb ttim in connection with milk 
and cream), see Kramer, AS 12, pp. 62f., lines 
363-364, as well as ‘‘Enmerkar and En-sukush- 
sir-anna,”’ lines 180f. (unpublished; see, for the 
present, Kramer, From the Tablets of Sumer, p. 
233): 1a-mu ttr-kug-ta en-na ga-mu-ttim-am, ga- 
mu amas-kug-ta en-na ga-mu-ttim-am. If -e-Se 
is actually to be read after -ttim-ttim- (see the 
preceding note), the proverb might be trans- 
lated: “(He says): ‘My ox will provide(?) milk 


wo09 


for you! It is of course possible that the 


translation should read simply “My ox will 


carry the milk for you!”; or, by reading ga-mu- 
ra-ab-lah,-e (lah, = pu.pu), “I will drive my 


>) 


ox to you: 


1. See above, at the beginning of the lacuna 
5.19-5.24. 


gud ....] 
nu-mu-d[a(?)-. . (?)-. . (?)] 


The o[x ....], he ea{n(?)] not [.. . (?)]. 


5.26 
gud-Sar-ra Surum!-bi nu-ga[l-la-am]* 
From 3600 oxen’ is there no dung?! ® 


Cf. also the following proverb. The number 

3600” implies simply a countless number. 

l. i.e., LAGAB X rei for the reading Surum, 

} 

cf. Landsberger, MSL II, p. 38, line 50 (the 
sign there is actually LAGAB X GuD, but note 
that there is some inconsistency in the number of 
inscribed GuD signs in this particular sign in the 
various syllabaries in which it is found; ef., for 
example, Landsberger, loc. cit., and MSL III, 
pp. LO8ff.). 

2. Or, alternatively, nu-ga|l-e-Sel. 

3. Literally, ‘‘of 3600 oxen.” 

4. For Surum (later read Suru/Surun(!) and 
Surim; ef. SL 494:5, 7, 9, 13 [correct min im- 
meri to read MIN iméri|]) = Akkadian rubsum, 
kabim/kapiim, kabiitum/kapiitum, and piqqan- 
num, “(animal) dung,’ see now Landsberger, 
MSL Il, p. 113 (and note 2 there; see also the 
references cited there) as well as MSL III, pp. 
109-110 (S>® A 136 and 145a); cf. also Ebeling, 
Tod und Leben, p. 18, rev., line 11 and note h. 
The equation with Akkadian tarbasum, “stall” 
(SL 494:10), based only on the damaged pas- 
sage CT XII, pl. 26, rev. ii 20, is on the other 
hand quite uncertain. 

5. If the signs -e-Se are to be restored instead 
of -la-Am, the proverb would be a quotation, 
thus: “(One asks): ‘Is there no dung from 3600 


9999 


oxen? 
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~ ov” 
6.27 


gud al-lu-lu-un Surum!-bi al-ri-ri-ge-[en] 
‘ 
You are multiplying oxen (and) you are collect- 
ing their dung! 


This proverb seems, perhaps with ironic 
humour, to allude to the ox-dung (useful for 
fertilizer, fuel, etc.) as an additional source of 
profit accruing to the owner of a large herd of 
cattle. 


, GUD 
1. i.e., LAGAB X om (see notes 1 and 4 to the 
GUD 


preceding proverb). 


5.28 
gud Sabra!-gim sila-a al-nigin®-en 


Q ox, you wander about in the street as (though 
you were) the commissioner !* 


This proverb would seem to allude at the 
same time to the haughty carriage of the 
public-works administrators and to the free- 
dom of cattle to roam the streets. On the 
other hand, it should be noted that, by read- 
ing gud-Sabra-gim as a single complex, an 
alternative meaning is possible: “‘You are 
wandering about in the street like the ox of 
the commissioner!” In this case, the proverb 
would be a taunt directed at a human being, 
and would seem to imply that perhaps only 
the cattle belonging to high officials were per- 
mitted to roam about freely. 


l. 1.e., PA.AL. 

2. i.€., LAGAB.LAGAB (not LAGAB + LAGAB). 

3.. The administrative title Sabra is translated 
“commissioner” (or possibly better ‘“‘commis- 
sar’) in an attempt to render the original Ak- 
kadian Sapirum. That this title is not to be 
translated ‘governor’ (cf. Falkenstein, Neu- 
sumerische Gerichtsurkunden 1, pp. 33 and 41, 
and II, p. 194) may be seen from OECT IV 152 
v 38-39 (reference given by Landsberger), 
where the two titles [Sa]bra and [Sabrla-é are 
equated respectively with the Akkadian a- 
lab|-ru Sa eqlim'™ and Ssa-[ab-ru|-i sa bi-ti. Cf. 
also SL 295f:1. 


3.29 
gud! lugal-bi in-ga-htl-sukal-ka-gal-la-kam 


The ox and its owner are the amusement(?)? of 
the vizier at the city-gate !° 


1. So perhaps A over an erased ab. 

2. Although in-ga-hil appears to have origi- 
nally been a verbal form meaning “he too was 
happy, he also laughed(?)” (ef. MSL IV, p. 55, 
lines 645f., but note that the translation there 
does not render the verbal preformative in-ga-, 
for which see Poebel, GSG, pp. 148ff., §$403-—406, 
and Falkenstein, GSGL I, pp. 218f.), the ex- 
pression seems to be clearly used as a noun both 
here as well as in a group of four proverbs in 
another as yet unpublished collection (Ni. 
4210 + 4444a obv. i 6-12); hence the tentative 


translation ‘‘amusement.” 
3. It is assumed that the final complex should 
in-ga-htil-sukal-k4-gal-la-ka-kam, 


literally ‘‘the amusement(?) of the vizier of the 


have read 
city-gate.”’ 


5.30 


Ab-e(?) Sa(?)-ge-na-ni-ta mu-guy(?!)' si nu-ub- 
tun? 


The cow jumps(?)* of her (own) free will,’ (but) 
she does not gore! 


That is, perhaps, the cow (unlike the goring 
ox) Jumps around without malice. 


1. The sign here (in A) looks more like Gup 
than either Br or GA. 

2. i.e., HUB (not HUB/KAB). 

3. Literally, perhaps, ‘has jumped(?)’’; the 
verb mu-gu,(?), assuming that the reading is 
correct, is treated as if it were mu-guy-ud. 

4. For Sa-ge-na = Akkadian bibil libbim, see 
Oppenheim, JNES IV [1945], p. 163, note 95; 
ef. also Sa-ge-na-bi(?)-ta in the Edubba text 
PBS 1/2, no. 96, line 4 = U. 16838, line 4 (see, 
for the present, Gadd, Teachers and Students in 
the Oldest Schools {[London, 1956], pp. 34-35, 
note 2). 

5. Literally, “has not gored”; for the com- 
pound verb si—tun (= Akkadian naképum sa 
alpim), ef. SL 112:89. 
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6.31 
Ab [sJu(?)-a(?)-[glim  e[g}ir-li(?)-*'’ gur-da-ka_al- 
du-un 


O cow, you are walking behind the man of the 
(2?) gur-basket! like a cat(?) 2 


The implications of this proverb are quite 
unclear; note that, if the reading should turn 
out to be correct, this passage would be one of 
the very few allusions to the cat in Mesopo- 
tamian literature. (For a similarly phrased 
proverb addressed to the bitch, see proverb 
5.121 below.) 


1. For the basket *'gur-da (the meaning of 
the -da is uncertain), ef. SLT 85 1 7f. and 91:4, 
as well as the reference in Meissner, SAJ, no. 
1519; on the *'gur in general, see Oppenheim, 
Cat. Eames, p. 2, and Landsberger, WO I [Heft 
5, 1950], pp. 374f. and notes 80-83 there. The 
term li-*igur-da(-k) here may perhaps be the 
same as the Ur III professional title Gur.pA(-k), 
for which see now Falkenstein, Neusumerische 
Gerichtsurkunden II, pp. 82f.; if this should 
actually be the case, the use of the determinative 

in the term here would seem to be against 
Falkenstein’s hesitant identification of GUR.DA 
(-k) with the term guda(-k), ‘“‘gudé-priest.’’ 

2. For su-a (later written sa-a) = Akkadian 
Surdnum, “cat,” see Landsberger, Fauna, pp. 8f. 
(line 108) and 86. Cf. also the Old Babylonian 
bilingual proverb N-3395 rev. 7 (to be published 
by W. G. Lambert). 


9.2 


Ab Sa(?)-s[t(?)-g]a(?)-bi  1(?)-na(?)'-me(!)? Su’ 
nu-bar-re 


No one will give away a cow for nothing !# 


If read and translated correctly, the prov- 
erb alludes to the high esteem in which the 
cow was held by the Sumerians. 


1. So perhaps A over an erasure. 
2. So probably A over an erasure. 
3. So probably A over an erasure. 
1, Literally, ‘“emptily’; it is assumed that 
Sa-si-ga-bi is the Sumerian equivalent of the 


Akkadian expression régissu. For the transla- 
tion of Sa-sti-ga (the expression is to be read 
also in Kramer, AS 12, p. 60, line 346) as 
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b 


“empty,” see now CAD 6, p. 249 (under hurbi); 
cf. also the following line from an unpublished 
Ur Lament copied by C. J. Gadd (U. 16900-B 
obv. 32; reference provided by S. N. Kramer): 
id-bi Sa-si-ga i-ni-gil mdé-gurs nu-mu-un-deb-bé, 
“Tts (i.e., Ur’s) river has become empty, it does 
not allow the high-prowed ships to travel.” 


5.33! 





Alb [.]. (2)%sfa-... | 
[A clow .[.].[....]. 


1. This proverb is omitted in A. 
2. The traces in D seem to point to some such 
sign as é or gana or even nun. 


= / 
5.34 


Ab-nu!-tu-[dJa(?)?-gim amar-za-nu-me-a mi-ni-ib- 
kin(?)-kin(?)-e-en 


Like a barren® cow you are looking! for a calf of 
yours(?)® which does not exist! 


1. So A; D inserts -t- between ab- and -nu-. 

2. So probably A; D may have omitted -da-. 

3. Cf. db-t-tu and ab-nu-d-tu of the Hh. 
“Vorlaufer” (best preserved in SLT 215 rev. 
11-12). It is probable that ab-t-nu-t{u] in D 
is a seribal error for 4b-nu-t-tu; ef. eme,-t-nu- 
tu (eme, = SAL + HUB; cf. MSL II, p. 67, line 
139 and note to line 438, and MSL III, p. 126, 
lines 343f., and p. 204, note to lines 438f.) of 
SLT 51 iii 4 with eme,-nu-d-tu of SLT 56 i 8. 
On the differentiation of t-tu and tu-ud/tu(-d) 
as the present-future and preterite stems, re- 
spectively, of the verb “to give birth to,’ see 
Gordon, SP, p. 125 (note 2 to proverb 1.157). 

4. The verb is read -kin-kin- in spite of the 
fact that the traces look more like -tuku-tuku-, 
since if the latter were correct, mi-ni-ib-tuku- 
tuku-un would have been expected. 

5. The complex amar-za-nu-me-a might  per- 
haps have been expected to read amar-zu-nu- 
me-a. For the construction, ef. Kramer, AS 12, 
pp. 50f., lines 286f.: [urti-mu(?)|-nu-me-a 
urim*i-nu-me-a (note, however, that in TRS II 
40, line 286, the traces of the sign preceding 
-nu- do not point to -mu-, although they might 
be those of -[m]a(!)-, thus corresponding to the 
use of -za- in the present context). 
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eae 
—00 
Ab-e ambar-ra amar(!)-e(!) bar-rim,'-ma_ in-deb 
The cow (walks) in the bog, (but) she makes the 
calf walk on the dry ground! 
That is, the cow herself takes risks from 
which she protects her calf. Cf. proverb 2.133 
(in Gordon, SP, p. 268) for a similar idea. 


l. 1.e., DUISESSIG. 


5.36" 
amar-e S8a?-. . (?)-k[a(?)|* (2?) i-ni-in-tu 
@(?)-d® nfu(?)-ujb-zu — sipad-[d]é(?!) [ (?)]- 
|. (2?)]-e un-TAR 
(?) duje Sfalkifras(?)}* ba(?!)>-an-Sub 
dugsa[k]iras-e ba-an-gaz 


Juls(?) amar-e im-[t]a(?)-@ amar-e ba-an-gur® 
t @*Sakilrla; ba-an-gaz 


A calf entered(?) a (?) inside(?) of (2?). 
It difd njot know how to get out(?), (and) the 
shepherd (?);? 


|_.] it(?) threw(?) down the bul|tter|-chjurn](?)* 
and the ch{u]rn was smashed. 

When he?® let out the calf, the calf cowered, 

But the churn had been smashed! 


The translation of this fable is particularly 
difficult because of the numerous breaks, and 
its implications are uncertain. 


1. Since D has only the first line of this fable 
at the bottom of the second column, it is as- 
sumed that the remainder was continued at the 
top of the next column. Note that A has a 
clear separating line between the second and 
third lines of the fable, which has, however, 
been ignored because of the apparent continuity 
of the context (ef. also note 1 to ‘‘proverb”’ 
5.102). 

2. So D; traces in A are uncertain. 

3. So perhaps A. 

1. ie., URU X GA:GuN (ef. the other occur- 
rences of the sign in this “proverb,” once in 
this very line, and once in the final line). 

5. So probably A over an erasure. 

6. i.e., GAM. 

7. The use of the verbal form un-TaR (with 
the preformative 0-) in the final clause of a sen- 
tence is quite unexpected and difficult to ex- 
plain. 


8. For the reading of uru X GaA:GuNt as 
Sakiras, see Landsberger, MSL III, p. 175 (addi- 
tion to line 549) and pp. 208f.; for the transla- 
tion ‘“‘butter-churn,” see Landsberger apud 
Jacobsen, JNES XII [1953], p. 166, note 20. 

9. i.e., the shepherd. 


§.37 


anSe-kur-gim i-T[u]5(?)!-en i-nag-zu 


You [s]weat(??)? like a horse;’ (it is)* what you 
have drunk! 


If the translation is correct (see particularly 
note 2 below), cf. perhaps the English col- 
loquialism which is identical with the first 
clause of this ‘‘proverb.”’ 


1. So perhaps A over an erasure (the surface 
of the table here contains some scratches which 
make the identification of the traces of this sign 
particularly difficult). 

2. The translation of TuS (?) as “to sweat, to 
perspire” is a guess based upon the context 
(although it is, to be sure, possible that “‘you 
urinate” or even “you stink” is intended). In 
favour, perhaps, of the meaning ‘‘sweat”’ is the 
fact that TuS (with the reading suh;) has as one 
of its Akkadian equivalents the verb e-zu-i%-uwm 
(cf. Landsberger, MSL II, p. 151, line 19), 
which is perhaps to be connected with the noun 


(rather 


izitum/zwtum, “sweat, perspiration 
than meaning “‘to defecate,” as suggested by 
Landsberger). 

3. Note that the word for ‘‘horse’”’ both here 
and in the following proverb (5.38) is written 
anse-kur, not anSe-kur-ra (ef. also SLT’ 256 
obv. 9). 

4. The complex i-nag-zu is assumed to be for 
i-nag-zu-um. 

5. With i-nag-zu (literally, “your you-have- 
drunk”’), ef. lines 146f. of the ‘““Nanshe Hymn of 
Social Justice” (see, for the present, UMB 
16/2 [1951], p. 28, photo at left, lines 4-5, and 
Kramer, From the Tablets of Sumer, p. 100): 
un-kti i-kii-bi_ li-bi-in-dug,-ga, un-nag_ i-nag-bi 
li-bi-in-dug,-ga, ‘‘(Those) who, having eaten, 
did not declare what they had eaten, who, having 
drunk, did not declare what they had drunk.” 
If the forms i-nag and i-ktii do not represent 
simply the relativized verbal forms i-nag-g4 and 
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i-kti-a, they may actually be frozen verb forms 
used as nouns (cf. Poebel, GSG, pp. 45f., §123). 


5 8! 


anse-kur |tj-us-a-ni = t-mu-ni-in-Sub 
tukum-bi gti-un-mu da-ri-Sé 
ne-en-nam? al-sig-en*-e-Se 


The horse, after he had‘ thrown off his rider} 
(said) : 

“If my burden is always to be this, 

I shall become weak!”’ 


This fable is of considerable importance for 
the history of the domestication of the horse, 
since it is the oldest known explicit reference 
to horse-back riding. The tablets (A and G) 
on which the fable is found were both actually 
inscribed at a date roughly contemporary 
with the Mari letter ARM VI 76, in which 
king Zimri-Lim was advised to take care for 
his personal safety, and therefore to avoid 
riding on horse-back, but rather to ride on a 
mule or in a chariot (cf. Kupper, ARMT VI, 
pp. u, 8 and 108f., and Hildegard Lewy, 
Orientalia, N.S. 25 [1956], p. 351 and note 1). 
Since, however, the fable is found to be already 
included within a standard proverb collection 
(which itself has already} begun to be ex- 
cerpted for school purposes), and since the 
two tablets containing the fable in question 
come from different provenances, one (A) 
from Nippur and the other (G) from Ur, it is 
reasonable to assume a considerably older 
date for the composition of this particular 
fable. For general discussions of the horse 
and riding in early Mesopotamia, see Poebel, 
AS 14, pp. 69f. and note 50, and Salonen, 
Hippologica Accadica {[Helsinki, 1956], pp. 
11-40 (particularly pp. 18-20 and 32) and pp. 
218f. Note that the fable seems to voice dis- 
approval of horse-back riding by sympathizing 
with the horse, which, to judge also from the 
Mari letter cited above, was a highly spirited 
creature risky to ride. 


1. Except for the initial sign anSe-, this fable 
preserved in its entirety in G. 


2. So G; the sign -nam may have been erased 
in A. 

3. So G; A (probably erroneously) omits -en-. 

4. The preformative u- here (as well as in 
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proverbs 5.39, 5.49(?), 5.55, 5.57, 5.72(?), and 
5.116; ef. also Gordon, SP, proverbs 2.46(?), 
2.67, 2.90 and 2.101 of Collection Two) seems to 
be used to indicate a pluperfect meaning (cf. 
Poebel, GSG, p. 158f., §426) rather than a 
future-perfect (cf. Poebel, op. cit., pp. 209f., and 
Falkenstein, GSGL I, pp. 223f., and GSGL II, 
pp. 213ff.; cf. also proverb 5.47 where this pre- 
formative seems to be used with a present-future 
verbal form). 

5. Literally, “his man riding (upon him).” 

6. For ne-en-nam, ef. PBS 1/2, no. 135, lines 
42f. (see now Van Dijk, SSA, p. 129), where it 
is translated by the Akkadian an-nu-vt-um; cf. 
also proverb 5.116 (notes 5 and 10). For the 
variant form ne-en (note 2 above), see also 
proverbs 5.71 and 5.77 below; cf. also SL 172:76. 


5.39 


anse bara(!)-l4-a-ni t-mu-ni-in-Sub 
[dju(?)-lum-uy-bi-ta — geSttig-ma(?!) ba-an-lu(?)- 
lu(?)-u[n]-e-Se 


The ass, after he had thrown off his packs,! 
(said): 
“The [w]loes(?)? of the past are (still) plentiful’ 
in my ears!” 
* is more or 
less literal. Its interpretation is difficult, but 
it might be understood as follows: The ass 
threw off its burden, for which its owner 
sorely berated it. The ass thereupon ex- 
claims that, although he has freed himself 
from his packs, he will never hear the end of 
the matter. 


The translation of this “proverb’ 


1. For the meaning of baéra-la4 in connection 
with asses, cf. anSe-bdra-la-e, ‘“pack-ass, sumpter- 
ass,” in Kramer, Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta, pp. 22f., 26f., and 28f. (lines 283, 331 and 
355); Oppenheim, JNES IV [1945], pp. 172f. 
(line 361); and Salonen, Hippologica Accadica, 
pp. 5lff. Although the term bdara/barag in 
these contexts — as well as in Kramer, op. cit., 
pp. 14f., 18f., and 22f. (lines 127, 200 and 279), 
and Gordon, SP, pp. 87 and 230 (proverbs 1.91 
and 2.73) —does not have the expected deter- 
minative #4, it was translated ‘‘crate(s)’’ rather 
than “sack(s)” simply because the same word 
bdra/barag (= Akkadian parakkum) also means 
“dais, platform’; ef. Kramer, op. cit., p. 49 
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(note to line 127), and Salonen, op. cit., pp. 
196f. (note that, strangely enough, the words 
sa-al-hab = Akkadian alluhappum, and _ sa-al- 
kad; = Akkadian azamillum, both usually trans- 
lated “sack,” do frequently have the deter- 
minative &'*). 

2. Or “suffering(?)”; for du-lum (if the res- 
toration of [dju- is correct), cf. Kramer, AS 12, 
p. 28, line 105 (see the corrected translation in 
ANET, p. 457, but note that there should be no 
brackets around the word ‘distress’ in this 
line); idem, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 
vol. III, pp. 173-180 (passim); and Gordon, SP, 
p. 187 (notes 2 and 5 to proverb 2.14). The 
word is probably a borrowing from the Akkadian 
dullum, for the use of which in this meaning see 
Von Soden, ZA 49[1949], p. 182, as well as 
Nougayrol, RB LIX [1952], pp. 241f. (lines 2, 5 
and 10). 

3. Literally, perhaps, “I am (subjected) plenti- 
ful(ly to).” For the possibility that this kind 
of a passive construction might exist in Sumerian, 
see Jacobsen, MSL IV, Introduction, pp. 45* 


and 49*. 
5.40 


fanse] .[.(?)-...-.].(?)-[.]. (2) nu(?)-u[n(?)- 


The ass] .[.. ].[.]. difd(?)] not(?) | |. 
5.40 
anse mu-Su,-ub? ur-ger,*-re in-[dab;(?)| 
The ass stumbled (and) the dog [seizjed(?)* him. 


Cf. the following ‘proverb’ and com- 
mentary to it. 


1. There would appear to be approximately 
five lines of text broken away at the bottom of 
the second column in A, and about nine lines 
broken away at the top of the third column, that 
is, & Maximum of nine proverbs. Since the text 
of H, which begins within this lacuna, actually 
contains more material than the estimated 
length of the lacuna in A, it is assumed that the 
first proverb in H follows immediately after the 
last broken proverb in column ii of A. 

2. i.e., mu-SuB/RU-ub (assumed to be for the 
more usual mu-Sub; cf. perhaps a-Sux-ub in line 
122 of the myth “‘lugal us me-lam-bi nir-gal’” to 
be published by E. Bergmann; cf. also Falken- 


stein, Neusumerische Gerichtsurkunden II,  p. 
333, note to line 4). 

3. i.e., ur-ES- (not to be read ur-zir; see the 
Excursus at the end of this article). 

4. It is not at all impossible that the verb 
should be restored in-[ku], “devoured him, ate 
him up” (cf. the following ‘‘proverb’”’) rather 
than in-[dabs]. 


5.42 


anSe id-da al-dirig-dirig-ge-ma ur-ger,!-re Su ba- 
Si-ib-ri-ri 
[mJe-na-Am al-e))-dé al-kti-e-Se 


The ass was swimming? in the river and’ the dog 
held tightly onto him,* (saying): 
“(Wihen® will he climb out and be eaten?®”’ 


The fable illustrates the ungratefulness of 
the dog 


>) 


who depends upon the ass for protec- 
tion from the river but is impatient to devour 
his protector as soon as he reaches the safety 
of the shore. Cf. ‘the dog who bites the hand 
of the man who feeds him.”’ For the feeding 
of dead asses to dogs in ancient Mesopotamia, 
cf. Oppenheim, Cat. Eames, p. 9. 


l. i.e., ur-KS- (see note 3 to proverb 5.41 
above). 

2. For the translation of al-dirig-dirig-ge (or 
al-dir-dirig-ge) as ‘‘was swimming,” cf. the use 
of this verb with reference to boats to mean ‘‘to 
go with the current, to go downstream.” Per- 
haps even the translation should be “was swim- 
ming across the river.” 

3. Note the use here of the enclitic conjunction 
-ma borrowed from Akkadian (cf. Poebel, GSG, 
p. 153, §415; Kramer, JAOS 69[1949], pp. 201f., 
lines 5, 10, 19, 21, 22, 23 and 24; and Falkenstein, 
WO 1/3 [1948], p. 176, note to line 5). Cf. also 
note 6 to proverb 5.77 below. 

4. The compound verb Su —ri-ri here is 
understood as the equivalent of the Akkadian 
Suté’ulum, “to cling to, to hold on tightly to’ 
(an elative S-stem of the verb e’élum, “‘to bind’’; 
cf. Speiser, JCS VI[1952], pp. 81-92); cf. the 
following three occurrences in the myth “Lugal 
us me-l4m-bi nir-gél’”’ (references provided by E. 
Bergmann), all with Akkadian translations: 


(line 88) Su ba-Si-ib/ib-ri-ri = Su-te-’-la-ma; 
(line 182) Su-bi Si-ib-ri = wé&-te-te-il; and (line 
257) Su....ba-an-na-ni-ib-ri-ri (later variant: 
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Su ba-an-Si-ib-ri-ri) = qa-ti-8% ué-te-te-’-il. For 
the last of these passages, cf. Thureau-Dangin, 
RA XI{1914|, pp. 86f., where, however, the 
Akkadian verb is incorrectly analysed. For 
another closely-related meaning of the verb 
Su—ri-ri, cf. Falkenstein, ZA 49[1949], pp. 
106f. (line 23) and 127f. 

5. For me-na(-Am), “when?,” ef. SL 532:61, 
and MSL IV, pp. 57f., lines 728-735. Cf. also 
proverb 5.72 below. 

6. i.e., al-kti-e-Se is assumed to be for al-kti- 
e-e€-Se. 


> 


ws 
2.40 


inse mu-di-t-bi 4-bala-.[. (?)|!-e 





k|A(2)-9nanna-ka i1zi mu-ni-in-sig-ge 


The ass (?)? the(?) team?® [.].. (?); 
In the [G]late(?) of (the god) Nanna‘ he(?) 


kindles(?) a fire(?)! 


Because of numerous uncertainties in the 
translation of this proverb, its meaning is 
quite obscure. 


1. Unless an erasure is involved, the traces 
(in H) seem to point to LA or perhaps to DIS. 


2. The complex mu-di-t-bi may possibly be 
for mu-di-a-bi (= Akkadian kala Satti, ef. SL 
61:119), ‘all year long.” Perhaps, however, 
the first two complexes should be divided anse- 
mu di-t-bi, ‘““My ass” and “its dt-” (ef., per- 
haps, dt-0-bi in proverb 5.98 below, as well as 
the term dt-d, which seems to be the name of a 
profession, in Gordon, SP, p. 128, notes 5 and 7 
to proverb 1.165). 

3. For 4-bala (= Akkadian enitum), see now 
Salonen, Hippologica Accadica, pp. 70 and 191. 
Cf. also the discussion of the term enitum/initum 
in Landsberger, MSL I, pp. 230-246. 

4. If the sign ka has been correctly identified, 
the “Gate of Nanna” would seem to refer to a 
specific place in one of the Sumerian cities. 

5. If the reading izi is correct, cf. perhaps the 
equation NE-sig-ga = Akkadian ka-mu-u (for 
gamiim?; see both SL 172:116 and Delitzsch, 
HWB, p. 587b). The compound verb = izi — 
sig is perhaps to be connected with the verb 
izi — si(-g/-k); cf. Kramer, AS 12, pp. 42f., 
line 228: izi mu-ni-in(!)-si-si-ke-eS, which con- 
firms Poebel’s interpretation of the verb in 
Haupt Anniv. Vol., p. 242, note 1. 


|to be concluded| 








THE CAMPAIGNS OF SARGON II OF ASSUR: 
A CHRONOLOGICAL-HISTORICAL STUDY 
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I. The Dating by pala. men of Sargon’s Annals on a clay-tablet, follows 
the recension of the Prisms’. Its main interest 
lies in the fact that it offers a somewhat different 

The military expeditions of Sargon II started version of the events leading to the capture of 
in the second year of his reign (720) and were con- Carchemish in 717 and that it dissents in its 
ducted almost yearly until his death in 705 B. C. chronological framework from the Annals ol 
The difficulty in dating these campaigns lies Khorsabad. 
mainly in the fact that their order in the Annals In this study we shall examine first the method 
of Khorsabad is inconsistent with that in the frag- of dating by pali’s in the Inscriptions of Sargon 
mentary Prisms of Nineveh. The Prisms date comparing it with other systems of dating in the 
the campaigns of Sargon by one paldé earlier than Assyrian Royal Annals, then proceed to inquire 
the Annals'. An unpublished fragment of Sar- into the chronology of some of Sargon’s campaigns 
gon’s Annals from the Tablet Collection of the and into the nature of the relevant historical 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago sources. 


A.16947, which seems to be the only known speci- a 
A. 16947 


* [am most indebted to Professor Benno Landsberger nen 
Cee : i. eRe 
for his constant help and encouragement when preparing ps HUL-u? 
this manuseript. 2. a-mat H Lt Se eee ee ee 
I wish to thank Mrs. Edith K. Ritter and Mrs. Mary B. WOE-GHARIEM. 2... sce eee ec neee. |" 
Lea Meyersohn who kindly read portions of the manu $. ta-a-ti |"Sarru-kénu Sarru Sahtu. . .|* 
script and improved the English style. 5. da-ba-ab |sa-ar-ra-a-te®.. 2.0.0... 
The following special abbreviations are used in this a ah ° 
a — 6. at-me-e ti-qi-e-ti [............... 
article: eaeig qe , “ 
7. ui-Sd-as-ri-th |ka-bat-ti........... |? 


Lie = A. G. Lie, The Inscriptions of Sargon II King of 


Assyria, Part I: The Annals, Paris, 1929. 2. The provenance of the tablet is unknown. It wa 


Lock oo 05. G. Lown, Meliededitests Burgas Kinin acquired in 1928 by the late Prof. Chiera from a local 
von Assyrien, Leipzig, 1883. dealer in Mosul and probably comes from Nineveh. It 
Olmstead, Sargon = A. T. Olmstead, Western Asia in the is published here with the permission of Professor C. H. 
Days of Sargon of Assyria, 722-705 B.C. (Cornell Kraeling, Director of the Oriental Institute of the Uni 
Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. II). versity of Chicago. I wish to thank Professors I. J. 
New York, 1908. . Gelb and P. Delougaz for making the publication of this 
Winckler I, II = H. Winckler, Die Keilschriftterte Sar- tablet possible. 
yons, 1 (Transliterations and Translations), II 3. Cf. ka-pi-du lim-ni-e-ti da-bi-ib sa-lip-ti, Display 


Inseription, 112-113 (Winckler I, 116). 


(Plates), Leipzig, 1889. ‘ apie Be i 
4. A possible restoration is usas[kin ina libbisu 


1. The fragments of Sargon’s Prisms ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ | ‘he p[ut into his heart].’’ 

from Nineveh were published in Winckler, II, pl. 44-46, 5. Cf. ia-a-ti ™Sarru-kénu Sarru Sah{tul, Annals, 269 
and translated by Luckenbill, Ancient Records of As- (Lie, 42). 

syria (Chicago, 1926/7) [= AR] II, §§191-218. Since 6. Cf. da-bab sa-ar-ra-a-ti la ki-e-nu, Prism A (K 1668 
that time more fragments of Sargon prisms have been b + D. T. 6) fragment D, 29 (Winckler IT pl. 44). 
published: from Assur: E.’ Weidner, AfO XIV _ (1941- 7. From the relevant passage in the Annals (Il. 72-75; 
1944) , 40-53; from Nimrud: C. J. Gadd, Iraq XVI (1954), Lie, 10-12) it is possible to infer that the city of Carche 
173-201. The arrangement of the fragments was sug- mish was taken almost without any military opposition. 
gested by Olmstead, p. 11 fn. 42 ff. and by C. J. Gadd, One might then perhaps restore here: uSasrih [kabatti| 
op. cit. pp. 174-175. The Annals from Khorsabad ‘“‘T became enraged, excited’. The difficulty with this 
(copied from stone-slabs and squeezes) were edited by restoration lies in the fact that in the parallel passages 
Winckler, I, pp. 3-79 and IT, pl. 1-55, and by Lie, 3ff. saradhu appears in IV, 1: is-sa-ri-ih (var. is-sa-ru-uh) 


to 
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8. &d-a-su ga-du |qin-ni-su] 

9. DAM®-su DUMU.MES-s%i [TUR.SAL.MES- 
Su] 

10. bi-ri-tu AN.BAR ad-di-Su|-nu-ti-ma]?® 

11. a-na gi-rib KUR AS+8ur*' ub-la-d3[-Su-nu-ti| 

12. ei DUMU.MES URU Sé-tu-nu LU Su-ut- 
S[AG] 

13. a-na LU NAM-i-ti!? d8-"kun™ 

14. a-na mi-sir KUR AS+S8ur* [d-tir-ra|" 

15. t-na 5 BAL-ia "Ul-"lu'-[su-nu KUR Man- 
na-a-a|!? 


Ll. Sax 

D. CVUP WOE [ia x66 case we ac sl 

By ME oes ances daceadnn 

1. me [Sargon, the humble king, ... .] 
5. Wes ane Vile talc fo. cease ] 

6. words of complaint!’ [......... 

Ta: © EES ino shee kee cees ] 


8. himself together with [his family] 

9. his wife, his sons, [his daughters] 

10. I put [them] in iron fetters [and] 

11. brought [them] into the land of Assur. 

12. Over the citizens of that city a courtier 

13. I placed as a governor 

14. [(and) I annexed] (it) to the territory of the 
land of Assur 


5. In my 5th palé Ullu{sunu, the Mannean| 


ka-bat-ti (III R. 15, Col. I, 2; Col. II, 18; V R. I, 64) 
For another restoration: uSasrih [tahazi] ef. Display In- 
scription, 127 (Winckler, I, 120). 

8. Text has erroneously SAL-LA. 

9. Cf. [8a]-a-8u ga-du qin-ni-s& bi-ri-té parzilli ad-di- 
Sdé-nu-ti in the Annals of Salles XIV, 1, 15 and 2, 1 (Lie, 
11 fn. 14 = Winckler I, 86, 1. 42). 

10. This is a shortened form instead of the more regu- 
lar LU.EN.MAH-uw-ti. 

11. Cf. Annals, 108 (Lie, 18). Annals of Salles XIV, 
3, 11 (Winekler I, 82; F. H. Weissbach, ZDMG LXXII 
[1918] p. 178, 1. 11; 180, 1. 26). For this expression see 
now D. J. Wiseman, Iraq, XVII (1956) 127. 

12. Cf. Annals 87 (Lie, 14). 

13. at-me-e ti-qi-e-ti, Professor B. Landsberger kindly 
offered the following observation on this unusual expres- 
sion: ‘‘Though ¢i-qi-e-ti never occurs in any Assyrian in- 
scription, it can hardly be separated from Harper ABIL 
340 rev. 4: ina tégiti 8a ana Sakin téme iqgbtni. This pas- 
sage together with the Old Babylonian passages listed 
by von Soden in ZA NF XV (1950), 179 and the Sumerian 
correspondence KA.KID (Deimel, SL 15.97) recommend 
a translation like ‘“‘complaint”’ or ‘‘words of disobedience 


’ 


against an authority’’. 


Lines 1-14 relate the fall of Carchemish in a way 
different from the parallel version of the Annals", 
apparently that affair was dated there to the 4th 
pali; line 15 proceeds with the account of the war 
against Ullusunu, the Mannean, in the 5th pali. 
Both campaigns are dated one year later by the 
Khorsabad Annals". 

The counting of years in A.16947 is corroborated 
by col. B of the Prism-fragment 8.2021 from 
Nineveh!®: 


14. The account of the events leading to the Assyrian 
conquest of Carchemish in A. 16947 differs from that in 
the Annals (1. 72-76, Lie; AR II §8, 11-13): it accuses 
Pisiris of Carchemish of conspiring against Assyria, 
probably with Mita of Musku (Annals, 72-73). The 
contact with the enemy of Assyria served as a good pre- 
text to annex ultimately the rich city of Carchemish, 
which for reasons unknown survived as an independent 
enclave amidst Assyrian provinces until 717. The frag- 
mentary Eponym Chronicle Rm 2,97 did not mention the 
fall of Carchemish. 

15. Annals, 78-90 (Lie, 12-14). The war with Ullu- 
sunu the Mannean is preceded in the Annals (Il. 78-85) 
by an account of a former rebellion in that land, when 
Bagdatti of WiSdiS and Mitatti of Zikirtu conspired with 
Rusa of Urartu and killed Aza, ‘‘the son of their lord’’. 
In the expedition that followed the Assyrians captured 
Bagdatti and flayed him. The throne was seized by his 
brother Ullusunu, who continued in resistance to As- 
syria with the help of Urartu. The Assyrian campaign 
in Sargon’s 5th pald (6th in the Annals), was conducted 
mainly against Ullusunu and his allies. The detailed 
account in the Annals (ll. 78-85 [Lie, 12-14]), in the be- 
ginning of the section marked as 6th pal@, is actually an 
abridged version of the account of previous events lead- 
ing to that campaign (cf. the discussion of Olmstead, 
Sargon, 115fn.42). A similar contraction in the Bellino 
Cylinder of Sennacherib was pointed out by Sidney 
Smith (cf. below fn. 84). A still different version of the 
campaign of 716 is preserved in the prism-fragment 
VA 8424 from Assur (E. Weidner, AfO XIV, 1941/4, p. 
43). In Col. A, 1-22 Itti of Allabria is referred to as Itti 
of Pattira; the tragie end of Assurle’u of Karalla (Dis- 
play Inscription 56 = Winckler, I p. 108) is omitted; the 
account ends with the nomination of Bél-apla-iddina (ef. 
Annals 192; Lie, 30) as governor over the ‘‘city of Pat- 
tiri’’. 

16. Winckler II, pl. 45. Our reading of Col. B is based 
on a new photograph of 8.2021 and is substantially differ- 
ent from Winckler’s copy and Luckenbill’s translation 
(AR II 202) which followed it. Col. A (AR II 202) is 
joined now with the unpublished fragment 82-5-22,8 
(C. J. Gadd, Iraq XVI [1954] 174 fn. 6). The combined 
column comprises 20 lines, partially vitrified and in- 
complete, which refer to the first events of the 8th cam- 
paign. 
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1. 1 sa-lam "Ir-gi-is-[ti LUGAL KUR Ur-ar-ti|" 

Sa AGA.MUL-ti tlu-ti alp-ru-ma| 

3. SUM™ ZAG-Su ka-ri-bat a-di B-su (60 GU.UN 
URUD.HLA KI.LA] 

1. 1 sa-lam ™Ur-sa-a it-ti 2 ANSE.KURJ[RA. 
MES pit-ha-li-*i] 

5. "GIS.GIGIR-&u a-di KI.TUS-Si-nu URUD. 
H{I.A sap-ku] 

6. "Sal’-la-tu ka-bit-tu 
A&+Sur ub-la] 


7. i-na 8 BAL.MES-ia Sa i-na a-lak gir-ri-[ia 


bo 


ds-lu-la  a-na KIUR 





mah-ri-t"® 


8. ‘Sa! ™AS+Sur-ZU LUGAL KUR Kar-al-li-a 





[xxxxx] 
9. [x]-Su-te “A.LAL.SAR ne [....... 
| Say 38 > 7 eee see er 
r,t. OO | Oe Oe ee ee 


1. 1 statue of Irgis{ti, king of Urartu] 
2. which w 
land] 


3. whose right arm was in a blessing posture 





as crowned] with a divine star-crown 


together with its shrine [weighing 60 talents 
of copper] 

t. 1 statue of Ursa together with 2 [of his racing 
horses (and)| 

5. his chariot together with their pediment [cast 
in cop|per 

6. as heavy booty I carried off (and) [brought 
it to the land of Assyria.| 

7. In my 8th palé which on my |former| cam- 
paign 

8. in which ASsur-le’u, the king of Karalla!’, 
few ss | 


| ae Assur 


17. This and the following lines are restored according 
to the original account in the ‘‘Letter to Assur’’, ll. 
102-403: F. Thureau-Dangin, Une relation de la Huitieme 
Campagne de Sargon (= TCL III, Paris 1912) 62. 

18. Cf. VA 8424, Col. B, ll. 12-16: i-na 6 BAL-ia 
mUr-sa-a KUR Ur-ar-ta-a la a-dir ma-mit DINGIR.MES 
GAL.MES a-bi-ku di-en 4Sa-mas Sa ina a-lak gir-ri-ta 
mah-ri-i a-na ™Ul-lu-su-ni KUR Ma-an-na-a-a a-na 
ni-ir “A.LAL.SAR t-Sak-ni-Si-Sé-ma_ e-mid-du-us ab 
Sd-a-nu Weidner, op. cit. 43, 46. 

19. Starting an account of a new campaign with a 
relative clause is a most unusual construction, so that 
we cannot offer any reasonable translation of these lines. 
This passage should duplicate the broken Il. 13-15 of 
VA 8424, Col. C (see fn. 20). However the beginning 
of 1. 13 Sa ni 
tol. 8in S. 2021. 


| does not seem to correspond exactly 


Strupies, Vou. 12 (1958) 


Lines 1-6 conclude the account of Sargon’s 8th 
campaign (714). They duplicate completely ll. 
7-12, Col.C of the Prism-fragment VA 8424 from 
Assur?® and Il. 402—403 in the “Letter to Assur’ *!. 
The version of 8.2021 is more detailed than the 
corresponding passage in the Annals (I. 127ff). 
Lines 7-10 start with the account of Sargon’s ex- 
pedition against Ellipi and Karalla, dating it to 
his 8th palé and referring to the campaign against 
Assurle’u of Karalla conducted in 716. Conse- 
quently the war with Urartu in Il. 1-6 took place 
in the preceding pali. Here too the Khorsabad 
Annals date these events to Sargon’s 8th and 9th 
pali’s respectively”. 

The same one-year difference in dating Sargon’s 
expeditions is evident from the prism fragment 
VA 8424 (Ass. 16587) from Assur, which places 
the events of the years 6, 7 and 8 one pali earlier”’. 
Confronted with this inconsistency between the 
prisms and the Annals, E. Weidner,** who dealt 
with that problem in his publication of VA 8424, 
assumed that the paléi in prisms carry different 
connotation than in the Annals; he believes that 
the compilers of the Prisms used the term pali 
“Kriegsjahr” only for those years in which Sargon 
in person led his army in war. Thus, according to 
Weidner’s hypothesis, the year 721, when Sargon 
stayed in Assyria due to domestic troubles and 
the year 712, when the king “remained in the 
In the at- 
tempt to explain the inconsistencies in the count- 


Land’, were not counted as palii’s. 


ing of the campaigns, Weidner postulated that a 


20. Weidner, op. cit., 43; 48. This Prism-fragment 
from Assur seems to be a duplicate of the Ninevite re 
cension of Sargon’s historical Prism. 

21. Cf. fn. 17. 

22. Ll. 127; 165 (Lie, 22, 28). 

23. Weidner, op. cit., 40-53. The preliminary expedi 
tion against Rusa of Urartu in Sargon’s 7th year and his 
major Urartian campaign in his 8th year are dated in 
VA 8424 to his 6th and 7th pala respectively (Col. B, 
12-24; C, 2-12). The affair with Ullusunu in Sargon’s 
6th vear is referred to in Col. B, 14 as occurring in alak 
girrija mahrt ‘‘in the course of my previous campaign,”’ 
i.e. in Sargon’s 5th pala, thus confirming the Prisms from 
Nineveh and A. 16947. 

24. ibid. 52-53. 

25. Rm. 2, 97: Rev. 11: ina mati (RLA IT, 433). 
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pala in the Prisms covered occasionally two or 
three calendar years**. However he did not offer 


26. E. Weidner came to this conclusion (op. cit. 52-3) 
by assuming that the expedition against Ashdod (in Sar 
gon’s llth year) and the Babylonian campaign (in Sar- 
gon’s 12th year) were both placed in the Prism fragment 
81-7-27,3 (published by Weidner, zbid. 49-51) in Sargon’s 
9th paldé and that the ‘‘grasping the hands of Bél’’ (Sar- 
gon’s 13th year) was attributed there to his 10th pala. 
However there is no evidence to justify this assumption. 
On the contrary, the relevant passages in 81-7-27,3 are 
not dated and the expected head-line ‘in my nth palad’’ 
is omitted. The true character of this fragment, which 
apparently omitted any chronological annotations, was 
indicated recently by C. J. Gadd (op. cit., 174-175; 188). 
Gadd identified it as belonging to the group of the newly 
discovered Nimrud prisms, where the campaigns were 
not numbered and the chronological arrangement is very 
often secondary. Another case where a pali comprised 
more than one calendar year was adduced by Weidner 
(AfO XIII [1941], 309) from a date on a ‘‘nail inserip- 
tion’’ of Shalmaneser III: Assur 5999 (W. Andrae, Der 
Anu-Adad-Tempel in Assur, [Leipzig 1909, WVDOG 10] 
p. 41) which is dated to ITU mu-hur DINGIR.MES UD 
15.KAM MU 1.KAM 20 BAL.MES-ia “the month of 
Muhur-ilini, the 15th day, the year of my 20th pald’’. 
An unpublished duplicate Assur 13215 (Weidner, op. cit.) 
gives the variant: 10 BAL.MES-ia. The date in ques- 
tion is translated by Weidner as ‘‘the month of Mubur- 
ilini, the 15th day. The first year of my 20th (ar 10th) 
pald’”’ and is taken as proof that at least that particular 
pala consisted of more than one calendar-year. J. M. 
Pefuela attempted in a detailed monograph (Sefarad IV 
[1944], 119-146) to solve the problem of this unusual 
method of dating. Though he proved that the inserip 
tion was composed in Shalmaneser’s 10th, not his 20th, 
vear of reign (thus substantiating the 10th pala of the 
unpublished duplicate Assur 13215), Pefiuela could not 
reach any satisfactory result in regard to the ‘‘double 
year’ in that date. However the solution to the problem 
lies in the fact that the formula MU 2.KAM nth BAL. 
MES-ia ‘the second year of my nth pald’”’ has not been 
found anywhere; therefore MU 1.KAM is nothing but a 
graphic variation of MU = Sattu, the ‘‘1’’ added appar- 
ently to emphasize the meaning of ‘‘one full year’’. 
Similar writing of MU.1 instead of MU for Sattu is at- 
tested from some Old-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian 
documents: VS IX, 157, 10: [GU].UN MU 1.KAM-Su-nu; 
Bohl No. 771, obv. 8 (Med. d. Konin. Akad. v. Wet. Afd. 
Letterkunde Deel 78, Serie B No. 2, [Amsterdam, 1934], 
p. 26): i-di MU 1.KAM paralleled by rev. 3: i-di Sa-at- 
ti-Su; II R 12, Col. I, 14: MAS MU 1.KAM = si-bat Sa 
na-at. This rather irregular way of dating to the ‘‘year 
of my nth pala@”’ occurs in even more complicated form in 
the unpublished duplicates of KAH I, 28: Assur 11556 
and 11552, quoted by Weidner (op. cit., 309): arah Sa-ki- 
na-a-te (@mu 28.KAN) li-mu Sanat 23 pale®5-ia 34 
m.d.3ul-ma-nu-asarédu [Sar] mat A-s{ur] “the month of 
Sa-kinadte, (the 28th day), the eponym year of the year 
of the 23rd pala of Shalmaneser, (the king) of (the land) 


any interpretation of the contradictory numbering 
of the pali’s in the Annals and the prisms of 
Sargon. 

We see that there is only one way to account for 
these seemingly different applications of the term 
pali, namely, to assume with Weidner that the 
pali’s in the prisms were counted not from Sar- 
gon’s “Year 1” 721 —— but rather from his 
first campaign, which took place in the second 
year of his reign, i.e. after Nisan 720. That Sar- 
gon did not conduct any military expeditions dur- 
ing his first year of reign is evident from two 
independent sources” : The Babylonian Chronicle* 
and the so called ‘‘Assur Charter’ K.1349?° date 
the battle with Humbanigas, the Elamite, near 
the city of Der to Sargon’s “Year 2” (in the 
Chronicle) or to his second palé (in the ‘“Char- 
ter’). In the Khorsabad Annals this engagement 
was mentioned probably in a passage which pre- 
ceded the events of the second pali**. Owing to 
the fragmentary state of the relevant lines in the 
Annals it cannot be ascertained whether the battle 
of Der was dated to Sargon’s accession year or to 
his first pali though the last possibility seems to 
be more plausible*'. This initial discrepancy be- 


of Ass[yria]’’. For the use of limmu together with Sattu, 
ef. the phrase ina li-me MU Sumi(MU-i)-a-ma “‘in the 
eponym year of the year of my name’”’, i.e. in the limmu- 
year of the king occurring in the Annals of Assurnasirpal 
II, Col. I, 99 (Budge-King AKA, 288) and those of Shal 

maneser IIT, Monolith, rev. 66-7 = J. A. Craig, Hebraica 
IV (1887) 16). 

27. Olmstead (Sargon, 15, fn. 45), followed by Lucken- 
bill (AR IT, p. 437) referred to the years 722-720 (Il. 1-3 
of the Eponym Chronicle Rm. 2, 97). This suggestion 
rests mainly on the assumption — disproved indirectly 
by Forrer in MVAG XX, 3 (1915), 17 — that each line 
in that Eponym Chronicle refers to a single year of 
Sargon’s reign. 

28. Col. 1, 33-87 = F. Delitzsch, Die Babylonische 
Chronik |Abh. d. Phil. Hist. Kl. d. Kénigl. Siich. Ges. d. 
Wiss. Bd. XXV, No. 1] (Leipzig, 1906) p. 9. 

29. H. Winckler, Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten I 
(Leipzig 1893), 1; idem, Altorientalische Forschungen I 
(Leipzig, 1897), 403 ff. Full translation: AR ITI §§133- 
135. 

30. L. 19-20 (Lie, 6). All that is preserved is (1. 20): 

{a]s-ku-na [tah|ta-8u ‘‘I defeated him” (lit. ‘‘accom- 
plished his defeat’’); ef. the following note. 

31. Olmstead (AJSL XLVII (1931), 262) proposed 
to restore the broken passage as follows: (19) [i-na 
mah-ri palé-ia "“Hu-um-ba-ni-ga-as °™'Elami" hi-it-tlu 
th-ti-ma ig-ra-an-ni a-na [e-pe&| qab-li a-na ‘tar-si-) 
lia it-ba-a i-na zi-kir 4ASSur be-li-ia] (20) [ina re-bit 
Dér* G\s-ku-na [tah|ta-8i. In Olmstead’s translation: 
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tween the counting of the pald’s in the Prisms and In the Assyrian inscriptions pald is used mainly** 
in the Annals has been treated by Olmstead in his as: (1) reign, written usually BAL*, and occurring 
“Western Asia in the days of Sargon’, where mostly in the opening and closing sections of the 
doubting the authenticity of the historical data in Royal Inscriptions and Letters’; (2) a year of 
the Annals, he presented a strong case for prefer- reign, written BAL or BAL.MES* and synony- 
ing the Prisms and their chronological framework mous with sattu (year)*, 


to that of the Khorsabad Annals. The Assur 


; . ss : 34. In the Assyrian inscriptions pald is very rarely 
prism-fragment VA 8424 and the new Oriental ; 


used in the strict sense of ‘‘dynasty”’; ef. URU ki-di-ni 


Institute fragment A 16947, which probably be- Su-bat pa-li-a “the city of privilege, the abode of my 
longs to the Ninevite recension of the Annals, dynasty” in the ‘‘Assur Charter’ K 1349, 12 (see fn. 29). 
seem to vindicate Olmstead’s argument. How- However URU BAL, URU BAL-e in the Astrological re- 


port, Harper ABL 895, obv. 3, 4 is a quotation and is 
accordingly explained by the writer as URU s4 LUGAL 
“the city of the king’’. 


ever, the discussion of the palié-problem in the 
Sargonic inscriptions is not complete unless we 


attempt to explain the reasons which motivated An exceptional use of pala has become known recently 
the inconsistent usage of the term pali by the from a fragment of a Middle-Assyrian Chronicle VAT 
official scribes of Sargon and to account for the 10453+ 10465 (see fn. 65); the 18 years of reign of Marduk 


nadin-abhé (king of Babylon) are given there not as 
18 MU.MES but as 18 BAL.MES. The interchange of 
Sattu and pala is illustrated also by ina 4-te Sa-at-te in the 


fact that the system of designating the king’s 
regnal years by pali’s was discontinued just after 


Sargon’s death. A brief inquiry into the use of fragmentary Annals of Assur-bel-kala (see fn. 66). 
the term might therefore elucidate not only the 35. The variant BAL.MES for “reign”? without an 
chronological discrepancies in question, but may implicit indication that plural is intended appears ocea- 


sionally beginning with the earliest occurrences of pali 


also shed some light on the dating methods em- ere tae . 
8 8 in the Assyrian inscriptions: e.g., Shalmaneser I (see fn. 


ployed by the editors of the Assyrian Royal In- 40); Tukulti-Ninurta I: KAH II, 58, 121; 60, 18; KAH II 
scriptions. 19, 13; Tiglath-Pileser I: Budge-King AKA 102, VII, 28; 
Sargon: Cyl. 71 (Lyon, op. cit. 11; 38); Esarhaddon: 

9 VS 1,78 vs.3 = R. Borger, Die Inschriften Esarhaddons 

aa (AfO, Beih. 9, 1956), 70; KAH II 125, 40 = Borger, op. 

The Sumerian, the Akkadian and the Old cit., K. 6048 rev. IV, 3 = Borger, op. cit.,7; in a prayer 


from the time of Assurbanipal: BAL.MES ar-ku, K. D. 
Maemillan BA V,5 (1906), No. 16, rev. 10; and in a few 
Assyrian documents and letters (e.g. Johns ADD 645, 
reign, years of reign, dynasty’ — is well docu- 16, Harper ABL 1017, obv. 4). For the meaning of the 
mented*, plural in these instances see fn. 37. 

36. Cf. Delitzsech HW 525 pala (2) and L. Waterman, 
Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire IV (Ann 
Arbor, 1936), 90 sub verbo. 

37. Both ways of writing occur very often simultane- 
ously. The writing BAL.MES in the sense of ‘‘one 
single year’’ is a peculiarity characteristic of the As- 


Babylonian use of BAL = Sum. bala, Akk. pali 
as “term of office (turnus), hence period of reign, 


‘In my first year of reign Humbanigash the Elamite 
sinned the sin and became hostile, to make war against 
me he came. At the command of Ashur, my lord, in the 
neighbourhood of Dér, I accomplished his defeat’’. 


32. Pp. 8-11; ef. 13, note. syrian scribes; as in SE.MES = Se’u “barley” and 
33. The original meaning of BAL is discussed by B. I.MES = Samnu “oil. grease’ it seems to be purely 
Landsberger in Der Kultische Kalender der Babylonier orthographic; the reason for the application of the plural 
und Assyrer I (Leipzig, 1915 [= Leipz. Sem. Ser. VI, markers is not clear. 
1-2]), p. 65, fn. 4. He proposed to render b al a in the The distribution of BAL and BAL.MES in enumer- 
Sumerian tablets from Drehem as ‘‘Amtsperiode”’. An- ating the royal campaigns and in dating the restorations 
other occurrence of b a | a ‘“‘period of office”’ is in the in- of the temples is as follows: 


(a) BAL only: in the inseriptions of Tukulti-Ninurta 
I: see fn. 41 and 42; Adad-nirari II: see fn. 48; Sargon: 
Annals, 23, 58, 68 (Lie, 6.8.10) et passim, Display Inserip- 
tion 23 (Winckler I, 100); Prisms: S. 2021, col. B, 7; S. 
2022, Col. B, 12 (Winckler, II, pl. 45), VA 8424, Col. B, 
12, C, 13 (see fn. 23), A. 16947, 5 (see above, p. 22); Esar- 
haddon, see fn. 50; Assurbanipal: see fn. 92; Sin-Sar- 
iSkun: see fn. 51. 
schen Gerichtsurkunden, I (Miinchen 1956) [= Abh. (b) BAL and BAL.MES alternate in the Annals of 
Bay. Akk. Wiss. Ph. Hist. Kl. N.F. 39], p. 39, 143. Tiglath-Pileser I: see fns. 62,63: Assurnasirpal IT: see fn. 


scription of Sin-kaSid from Uruk (Thureau-Dangin SAK, 
222, C, 15): bal.nam.lugal.la.ka.ni “this period of king 
ship’. The evidence for the meaning ‘‘term of office, 
rotation of office’’ (as against the previous suggestions 
of S. Langdon in RA 32 [1935/6] 139 and of A. Deimel in 
SL 9.1-16) is given by Th. Jacobsen in JNES III (1944) 


170, fn. 67. Now also A. Falkenstein Die neusumeri- 
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Confining our inquiry to the usage (2) only, it is 
worth pointing out that though palé appears regu- 
larly in the historical inscriptions to designate 
successive years of reign, it never occurs in a dat- 
ing formula in the Assyrian administrative docu- 
ments**. The first occurrence of the term palit 


54; Shalmaneser III: see fn. 49, 55 (usually BAL.MES 
except Obel. I, 26, 32, 52; ef. E. Michel WO IT [1955] 146, 
148). 

(ec) BAL.MES only: in the Annals of Assurdan IT: see 
fn. 47; Tiglath-pileser III: Annals 26, 59, 157; Nimrud 
Slab, 3; Nimrud Tablet, 5 (ep. Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte 
Tiglatpilesers III (Leipzig, 1893), 6, 12, 26, 48, 54) and 
see fn. 75. 

38. The Assyrian use of pald for a year of reign did 
not originate as a synonym of sattu. Whenever a year 
is connected with a personal pronoun the normal form is 
palé-ia; however the forms Satti-ja, plur. sandati-ia, 
though very rare, are found in some inscriptions, e.g. 
Sa i-na MU-ia mah-ri-ti, F. Thureau-Dangin, Une Rela- 
tion de la Huitiéme Campagne de Sargon (Paris 1912), 
p. 8 1. 40 (instead of the usual ina girrija mahriti); ina 
palé-ia (BAL.MES) nuh&u tuh-du ina Sanati(MU.MES)- 
ia ku-um-mu-ru hé-gadl-lum, Streck, Assurbanipal IT, 61. 
51. An exceptional form Sanat palé-ia occurs twice in 
the dating formula of some nail-insecriptions of Shalma- 
neser III: Sanat (MU 1.KAM) 10 palé(BAL.MES)-ia 
and li-mu Sanat 23 palé-ia 84 ™-4-Siul-ma-nu-asarédu [Sar] 
mat A|-Sur] (according to Weidner, see fn. 26). 

39. The Assyrian administrative documents are dated 
normally to the relevant limmu. However in the period 
from Sargon to Esarhaddon some documents were dated 
by the scribes to the pertinent eponym and also to the 
corresponding year of the king’s reign; cf. G. Smith, 
The Assyrian Eponym Canon (London, 1875) 84 ff; A. 
Ungnad, RLA II 415-416; E. Weidner, AfO XIII (1939 
11), 309. The last known example of this double dating 
is from the 5th year of Esarhaddon = 676. In a few 
documents in the period from Tiglath-pileser III to 
Assurbanipal the limmu formula is followed by a state- 
ment ina tarsi N.N. = ‘“‘in the time of the king N.’’ So 
Johns ADD 75; 330; 351; 360; 403; AJSL XLII (1926), 
228 No. 1198. Furthermore, some historical inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon from his accession year (681/0) were 
dated only, in Babylonian style, to his ré&-Sarrati 
(MU.SAG.NAM.LUGAL.LA) without the correspond- 
ing Assyrian Eponym (Borger, op. cit., p. 29). Simi- 
larly, a historical prism of Assurbanipal found in Baby- 
lon was dated only to the king’s 30th year of reign = 638 
(E. Nassouhi, AK ITI [1924/5], 98-104). The fact that 
the super-imposition of the Babylonian usage of dating 
by king’s regnal year on the Assyrian original system 
started in the reign of Sargon might find explanation in 
his inclination to imitate the Babylonian style. The 
strictly Babylonian character of dating by years is evi- 
dent also in the Display Inscription, 144 (Winckler I, 
122), where Sargon’s 3rd year of reign as the king of 
Babylon is referred to as 3rd Sattu. The same inscrip- 


in an Assyrian inscription is found in the reign of 
Shalmaneser I where, having the variant reading 
BAL.MES", it refers to the reign of Irisum I. 
The application of pali to the first year of reign 
started with Shalmaneser’s successor Tukulti- 
Ninurta I. It appears in two basic “formulae” 
which are used subsequently by many Assyrian 
kings: 

a. ina Surru kussé Sarriti-ia ina mahri palé-ia" 

“when I ascended the royal throne (and) in my 
first pali’’. 

b. ina Surrat Sarriti-ia ina mahri palé-ia” — “at 
the beginning of my reign (and) in my first pali’’. 
Formula ‘“‘b” introduces for the first time in the 
Royal Inscriptions the special term Surrdt Sarriti 
i.e. the accession year (that part of the year be- 
tween the actual accession of the king to the 
throne and his first official year of reign starting 
with the following Nisan). In the 8th century 
that Assyrian term (originally Sur-ru sangi-ti-ia®) 
Was superseded by its Babylonian equivalent rés 
Sarrati®. It is rather significant that only a few 
years before Tukulti-Ninurta I (1243-1207) the 
dating by MU.SAG.LUGAL.LA “the year of the 
beginning of kingship” as distinguished from 
MU.1.KAM “year 1” starts to appear in the ad- 
ministrative documents of the Kassite kings in 
Babylon*®. 


tion applies palé to 15 years of Sargon’s reign as the king 
of Assyria (1. 23, ibid. p. 100). 

40. 2 Sé-8i4+-30+9 MU.MES i-tu BAL (var. BAL. 
MES) I-ri-8um Ebeling—-Meissner-Weidner IAK p. 120, 
37; KAH I, 13, Col. III, 37; (for variations cf. ibid. p. 
75). Also the hapax nu-ug BAL.MES ‘Joy (?) of reign’’ 
tbid., p. 124, 33. 

41. KAH II 60, 27, and in a contracted form ina gurru 
kussé Sarritiza, KAH II 61, obv. 23. 

42. KAH II 58, Col. I, 15-16. A shorter form ina 
Surrdt Sarritiya preceded by ina umésima, referring 
only to the accession year, occurs in the building inscrip- 
tions of Tukulti-Ninurta I, dealing with the repair of 
Istar Temple in Assur, KAH II 48, 20; 49, 17; 59, 34. 

43. In an inscription of Shalmaneser I: IAK, 112, 27 
(KAH I, 13, Col. I, 27). The term sangatu “‘priesthood’”’ 
for kingship is used by Shalmaneser’s successor Tukulti- 
Ninurta I; ef. K. F. Miller MVAG XLI, 3 (1937), 12, 1. 
33; pp. 37, 56 and fn. 52. 

44. SAG.LUGAL-ti; occurs for the first time in the 
Inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser III, Nimrud Slab, 14; Nim- 
rud Tablet obv., 5 (Rost, op. cit. I, 42; 54). 

45. The accession year of Sagarakti-Suria’ BE XIV, 
126, 127; F. E. Peiser Urk. aus der dritten babyl. Dyn. 
(Berlin 1905) p. 118, p. 124. The accession year of Kaé- 
tiliaS III, ibid. p. 32 (VAT 4920), p. 133. 
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A third — fuller — formula (c) is found in the 
fragmentary Annals of Assur-bel-kala*® and As- 
sur-dan II,” in the early inscriptions of Adad- 
nirari II* and Shalmaneser III**, in the ‘‘Annals’”’ 
of Esarhaddon® and in some building inscriptions 
of Sin-Sar-iskun®*!: ina Surrdt Sarriti-ia (later rés 
Sarriti-ia) ina mahri palé-ia Sa ina kussé sarriiti 
ras asibu ‘tat the beginning of my reign (and) 
in my first pal, when I took my seat majestically 


’ 


on my royal throne”. Each of these formulae 
precedes an account of a significant victory which 
took place either during the king’s accession year 


or during his ‘“‘year 1”. We can only guess” at 


16. E. Weidner, AfO VI (1930/1), 80, 1. 25; 90 (Ass. 
17132) 1. 8. 

47. Idem, AfO III (1926), 153, obv. 1. 6-7, 154 (Ass. 
$312). 

18. KAH II 83, obv. 8. 

19. Mon. I, 14-15 (III R 7) (Craig op. cit., 4). 

50. In the inscription commemorating the rebuilding 
of Babylon begun in Esarhaddon’s first year of reign: 
Borger, op. cit. p. 16, 1. 9 (= AR II §645 and §§659 c, 
663, 669). One variant text (Borger, op. cit. p. 17, 1. 22) 
offers the following reading: [ina ré& Sarritija ina mahri 
palé-ya $a ana| kussé sangiti dsibuma agé beliti dpiru 
‘at the beginning of my reign, in my first pala, when I 
took my seat on the throne of my priesthood and crowned 
myself with the lordly crown’”’ 

51. CT 34, pl. 7, 1. 6; and probably in pl. 3 (Ki.1904 
10-9, 352 + Ki. 1904-10-9, 353) 1. 1. An abbreviated 
form ina rés Sarritiza is found in KAH IT 128, 15; 129, 3; 
and in Bohl, No. 1323, 1. 12 (Med. d. Konin. Akad. v. 
Wet. Afd. Letterkunde Deel 82 Serie B, No. 2 [Amster 
dam, 1936] p. 34). 

52. The introduction of this new system at the time 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I is apparently not accidental and 
might perhaps be interpreted in the light of the growing 
Babylonian influence in Assyria in the XIII century (ef. 
E. Weidner, AfO XIII [1939/41), 123; H. A. Fine, Studies 
in Middle Assyrian Chronology and Religion [Cincin 
nati, 1955] 110-111). The theoretical implications of the 
use of pala for the king’s year of reign are by no means 
clear. If the regnal year (or at least the first regnal 
year, as in the case of Tukulti-Ninurta I) was actually 
conceived as bala — “period of office’? — then it is 
possible that the ‘‘Ritual of Installing the King’’ from 
the time of Tukulti-Ninurta I or of his immediate suc 
cessor (K. F. Miiller, MVAG XLI, 3 [1937], 4ff) could be 
somehow connected with that theory of the Sumerian 
bala. If such probability is admitted, this ritual, as 
treated by Miiller, could be regarded as representing the 
symbolic installation of the Assyrian king by another 
priest whose functions are obscure. This inner contra 
diction that the king — himself the high priest of Assur 

is installed by another high-priest of Assur bearing 
the same title LU Sanga@ seems to be illogical but has to 
be accepted. The Assyrian king in question might have 
been Tukulti-Ninurta I himself. The ritual was per 
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some of the reasons underlying the introduction 
of this new method of dating in the royal inscrip- 
tions in the twelfth century. One factor which 
may have motivated the use of the dating by pali 
in the Annals of the Assyrian rulers of the 9th 
century is the fact that the kings from Adad- 
nirari II to Tiglath-pileser III served as eponym- 
officials (immu) in their second full year of reign®*. 
This procedure had certain effects on the methods 
of dating. An Assyrian scribe could hardly have 
started the account of the first regnal year with 
the date of some other eponym, prior to the king’s 
own limmu, and only then to proceed with the ac- 
count of the ‘‘year 2’’, dated to the eponymy of 
the king himself. Therefore the use of some other 
term instead of limmu to denote the events of the 
accession year and of “year 1” was essential. 
The designation of the campaigns of the ‘‘year 1”’ 
by “palit 1”, (with the tacit implication that 
“vear 2” is “palii2” etc.) became the reasonable 
solution to that problem. 

Thus these three formulae of dating — (a), (b), 
(c) — were meant to specify that the events listed 
under them took place in the period between the 


formed in Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta, founded by him after 
his successful Babylonian campaign (KAH II 60, col. I, 
887; AR I §§166-167). The relation between this un 
usual ritual and the ‘‘Re-installation”’ of the Babylonian 
king on the New-Year-Festival, known through a copy 
dating from the Seleucid period (F. Thureau-Dangin, 
Rituels aceadiens, [Paris 1921], 127-154; A. Sachs in 
ANET, 331ff) has been discussed in full by Miiller, op. 
cit. 54-56. However the hypothesis that it was not the 
first and only coronation of the king, but the yearly repe- 
tition of it is very likely though not proved to the last as 
yet. 

53. This is known to be the case with Assurnasirpal 
II, Shalmaneser III and Tiglath-pileser III. The Khor 
sabad King List implies that the five kings between 
Shalmaneser II and Tiglath-Pileser III too served as 
eponyms in their second year of reign. For full details 
see A. Poebel, JNES II (1943), 76-78 (ef. M. Rowton 
Iraq VIII (1946), 98). It is most probable that Adad- 
nirari II (911-891) also served as eponym in his second 
year of reign (then the ‘“‘Quay-wall”’ inscription KAH II 
83, dated to the limmu of Se’i-ASSur [rev. 19, ef. RLA II, 
118] was composed already in his third year). On the 
other hand it is apparent that the Assyrian kings of the 
XIth century — at least during the period from Shalma 
neser IT (ca. 1031-1020) to Assurdan IT (ea. 934-912) — 
served as eponyms already in their first year of reign. 
This method could be inferred from the limmu list KAV 
21, IV-V — especially from col. IV 18-22 — as supple 
mented by the Khorsabad King List (A. Poebel, op. cit., 
87-88; I. J. Gelb, JNES XIII [1954], 228-229). 














king’s ascending the throne and the beginning of 
his immu in the Nisan of ‘“‘year 2”. This is the 
case in the Annals of Assurnasirpal IT,** in the 
Annals of Shalmaneser II1®* and possibly in the 
“Quay-wall inscription” of Adad-nirari I1°*, in 
which the events introduced by that formula are 
followed by a passage dated to the year when the 
king himself served as an eponym. Since the 
limmu of these kings corresponded to their re- 
spective second years of reign, it is evident that 
the full formula was intended to include both the 
rés Sarrati and the first pali*”. Yet, when in the 
subsequent additions to the Annals of Shalmane- 
ser III it was decided to list separately the affairs 
of the ‘‘accession year’ and of “year 1” the 
scribes divided the early expeditions of the kings 
into two groups, attributing some of them to his 
Surrat Sarriti, some to his first pald*. 

Though probably from the time of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I onward paliéi corresponded already to 
“a year of reign’”’, it did not come to be used in 
counting the successive regnal years until after the 


9th year of Shalmeneser III**. F-or some obscure 


54. Annals I, 43 ff (Budge-King AKA, 268 ff; AR I 
§$§440 ff). 

55. Mon. I 14 ff (= Craig op. cit. 4; AR I §§598 ff). 

56. KAH IT 83, 8 (AR I §§379 ff). 

57. F. X. Kugler Sternkunde und Sterndienst in 
Babylon IT, 2 [Miinster in Westfalen 1912] p. 125 (= 325) 
ff. proposed to differentiate between the pala mahri and 
pala 1, rendering the former ‘‘accession year’’ and the 


latter as ‘‘vear 1’’. Kugler’s assumption arose from the 
necessity to reconcile the date formula of the first year 
in the Inscriptions of Assurnasirpal II and Shalmaneser 
[Il with the theory that all the Assyrian kings before 
Tiglath-pileser III (with the exception of Shalmaneser 
IV) served as eponyms in their first year of reign. This 
position was modified by E. Forrer (MVAG XX, 3 [1915] 
26 ff., who suggested that only the kings from Shalma- 
neser IV to Assur-nirari V did so, but that the rulers of 
IXth century took that office in their second year. 
However, when realizing now (see fn. 53) that all the 
kings from Adad-nirari II to Tiglath-Pileser III served as 
limmu in their respective second year of reign, Kugler’s 
proposal on the interpretation of pala mahré and pala 1 
is unacceptable. 

58. In full: ina Surrdt Sarritiia $4 ina kussé Sarriti 
rabis asibu; and ina istén paléia KAH IT, 112, obv. 5; 
113, obv. I, 13; G. Cameron, Sumer VI (1956) p. 10, Col. 
I, 28, 42; F. Safar, Sumer VIT (1951) p. 5, 1. 19; p. 6, 1. 28; 
Black Obelisk, I, 22-23; 26 (Lay. 88 = Amiaud-Scheil, 
Les Inscriptions de Salmanassar II [Paris 1890] 8). 

59. The counting by limmu was still employed in the 
lost edition of the Annals of ‘‘year 9’’ or 10, preserved 


partially through the engraved copy on the Bronze 
Gates of Balawat: Th. G. Pinches, TSBA VII (1882), 89 
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reasons” the old method of dating the campaigns 
by the respective eponyms was then abandoned in 
favour of a system which counted them by pali’s. 

Between the 12th-9th centuries, i.e. between 
the reigns of Tukulti-Ninurta I and Shalmaneser 
III, the scribes employed various methods of list- 
ing the king’s military exploits. In the Cylinder 
Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I his first five yearly 
campaigns were separated by a dividing line and 
by a “‘paean of praise®'”’ and the fifth year was re- 
ferred to as the ‘fifth pali’”’’. Another frag- 
mentary inscription refers to his “ten years of 
9.9963 


reign” as “ten palii’s A few later inscriptions 


from his reign date some events by limmu®. A 


ff; and Birch-Pinches, The Bronze Ornaments on the 
Balawat Gates (London 1902) Appendix, p. 4, Col. IV, 
1, 5-6 (AR I §622-623). The first known edition of 
Shalmaneser’s Annals that used the pald is that of year 
17 (G. Cameron, op. cit., pp. 1-27). All the subsequent 
editions followed that method. A single exception to 
this system is in the case of the fourth pali, dated in the 
Black Obelisk I, 42-52 (AR I $561) to the limmu of Daian 
Assur, who served as an eponym in the sixth year of 
Shalmaneser [an attempt to solve this discrepancy and 
the exceptional dating by Daiain-Assur was made by 
Olmstead in JAOS XXXIV (1915), 346, and by J. M. 
Pefuela in Sefarad VI (1944) 28. Cf. also A. Jepsen 
AfO XIV (1941/44) 64 ff; and E. Michel, WO I (1947-52), 
63, fn. ‘‘d’’; II (1955) 146, fn. ‘‘m’’, 147, fn. 34]. 

60. The reasons for that change are not known. One 
may only speculate whether the counting of the cross- 
ings of the Euphrates, recorded for the first time in the 
10th year (= 8th crossing), in every edition of Shalma- 
neser’s Annals from his 17th year onward could have had 
any connection with the introduction of the new system, 
or whether the Babylonian campaign of ‘‘year 9’’, might 
have had something to do with the extension of the pali 
to each regnal year. In this connection special signifi 
cance may be attributed to the fact that the most excep- 
tional method of dating some historical documents of 
Shalmaneser II by pala — instead of the customary 
dating by limmu — is attested for the first time in a nail 
inscription from ASsur (see fn. 26) dated to his 10th (var. 
20th) pala. It is therefore clear that all these changes 
took place after Shalmaneser had worshipped in the 
sacred cities of Babylon during his Babylonian campaign 
of ‘‘year 9’’. 

61. Budge-King AKA, 27 (AR I §§217 ff). The ac 
counts of the accession year are separated from those of 
‘‘vear 1’? and introduced accordingly by ina Surru 
Sarritiza (ibid, Col. I, 62; VII, 71). 

62. 78-tu ré& Sarri-ti-ia a-di 6 palé(BAL var. BAL. 
MES)-ia, Col. VI, 44-45. 

63. ibid, p. 126, 1.6 (AR I §322): ¢-na 10 pal[é-ia}. 

64. KAH II, 63, Col. IV, 13-14; 66,1. 25 (ef. O. Schroe- 
der JSOR X [1926] 289). A still different method of 
counting in these inscriptions is perhaps reflected in the 
‘28 crossings”’ of the Euphrates (KAH IT 63, col. IIT, 3), 
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recently published fragment of an Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Chronicle, composed evidentiy either at the 
time of Tiglath-Pileser I or during the reign of his 
two immediate successors, went even further, 
designating the 18 years of the reign of Marduk- 
nadin-abhe, king of Babylon, as 18 pali’s®*. The 
Annals of Assur-bel-kala, composed in the Assyr- 
ian dialect, used the exceptional Babylonian form 
of counting by sattu®® “‘year’. In the Annals of 
Adad-nirari II®, Tukulti-Ninurta II®, Assurna- 
sirpal II® and in the early inscriptions of Shal- 
maneser III’® the customary Assyrian system of 
counting years by limmu was employed. The 
new method of referring to every year of the 
king’s reign as to a new pali assumed or presup- 


which were taken by Weidner to represent 14 regnal 
years AfO VI [1930/1] 92, fn. 81). An opposite view was 
held by Schroeder, op. cit. 291, and by Forrer RLA I, 282. 
Cf. however the ‘“‘second crossing’’ in a historical frag- 
ment (Ass. 6796a) identified by Weidner (op. cit. p. 92) as 
belonging apparently to the Annals of Assur-bel-kala. 

65. E. Weidner, AfO XVII (1956), 384: VAT. 10453 + 
10465, 1. 9: 18 palé(BAL.MES) m-4.-Marduk|-nadin 
alhhe™®8, The character of this unusual chronicle is 
still to be determined. It may have a Babylonian ori 
gin; note rather objective terms like mat 4A 88ur (1. 10) 
and [Tukulti-A pal-)"E0-Sar-ra LUGAL KUR 4A-sur (1. 
13). It might have been copied in Assur by an Assyrian 
scribe who substituted the normally Babylonian sanati 
by the Assyrian pali’s. 

66. AfO VI (1930/1) ,84, T. III, 1. 22 (= p.91 Ass.17132, 
Rev., 22) = i-na 4-le Sa-at-te Sa |. Weidner at 
tributed it to the time of Assur-bel-kala. The fragment 
Ass. 9008 (ibid, p. 87 and p. 91) has a reference to a sec 
ond pali: i-na 2-e BA[L | (1. 6). 

67. KAH II, 84; (AR I §§356 ff). J. Seidmann, 
MAOG IX, 3 (1935). 

68. V. Scheil, Annales de Tukulti-Ninip II (Paris 
1909), p. 14, 1. 41; AR I §§402ff. 

69. Budge-King, AKA 354ff.; AR I §§437ff. An obe 
lisk with a fragmentary Assyrian inscription was pub 
lished by E. Unger, MAOG VI (1932) p. 11ff.) under the 
name of Assurnasirpal I (ef. Unger, zd7d., p. 24 and E. 
Forrer, RLA I, 284). B.Landsberger (Sam/’al I, 58 note) 
however objected to Unger’s identification and regarded 
it as a brief condensed version of the first campaigns of 
Assurnasirpal Il. According to Unger’s reconstruction 
(ibid. p. 11) Il. 2-3 of A.1 read: [ina Sur-ru Sarrii-ti-ia Sa 
ina kussé Sarrii-te] rabis(GAL-i8) u-3i-bu.... Ll. 7-8 
mention the capture of some cities dated to the limmu of 
Assurnasirpal. 

70. The Monolith from Kurkh: III R 7-8; Amiaud 
Scheil, op. cit., p. 18, Col. II, 13ff) AR I §§595ff. — 
composed in Shalmaneser’s 6th or 7th year and the par- 
tial copy of a subsequent edition (year 9 or 10) on the 
Gates from Balawat, see fn. 59. 


Hence 
even into a peaceful year, when the king stayed in 
Assyria, some military events had to be filled”. 
In fact, until the time of Assurbanipal the general 
assumption was made that no victory could be 
won without the participation of the king in the 
campaign. At the time of continuous disturb- 
ances which upset the country the system of 
counting by pali’s was no longer effective, so that 
Shalmaneser’s successor Samsi-Adad V, who had 
to fight against a rebellion for the first three years 
of his reign”, had to employ a new method: a year 
when an occasional expedition was conducted was 
referred to as a girru ‘campaign’, 

With Tiglath-Pileser III the method of counting 
by pala was revived with the difference, that the 
pali was counted now not from “Year 1” but 
rather from the accession year”. 


posed the existence of yearly campaigns”. 


With the reign of Sargon the scribes in charge 
of the composition of the Annals were faced with 
anew problem. After having usurped the throne 
Sargon was engaged in major internal conflicts 


71. It should also be noticed that even the older sys- 
tem which dated the campaigns in the Royal Annals 
according to limmu’s, implied that the respective kings 
were in the habit of conducting consecutive yearly expe- 
ditions, at least during the period described in the 
Annals. The first known examples of that kind are 
found in the Annals of Adad-nirari II (see fn. 67) and 
coincide with the ascendency of the Assyrian military 
state. ’ 

72. This is evident in the case of Sargon’s 10th year, 
i.e. 712; the Eponym Chronicle Rm 2.97 (RLA II 433) 
designated that year as ina mati i.e. the king stayed in 
Assyria, while the Khorsabad Annals (1. 204 ff.) recorded 
an expedition against Kammanu-[Melid] (Lie, 34 ff.: 
AR I §$§26-28). 

73. Rm. 2. 97 (RLA II 433), obv. Il. 17-20. 

74. The Annals of SamSi-Adad V, IR 29-31, AR 1 
§§714 ff. In a provincial inscription from the time of 
Adad-nirari_ III SamSi-Adad V’s successor the 
Babylonian form Sattu (MU) is used to designate the 
king’s 5th regnal year: ina MU 5.KAM ina kussé Sarri-ti 
rabi-t8 u-Si-bu-ma “in (my) 5th year since I took (my) 
seat majestically on the royal throne’’ (E. Unger, Re- 
liefstele Adadniraris III aus Sab’a und Semiramis, 
[Pub. der Kais. Osm. Mus. II, Konstantinopel 1916] p. 
8-9, ll. 11-12). Cf. A. Poebel, JNES II (1948), 82. 

75. The Annals: Rost, op. cit., p. 2ff; AR I §762. The 
beginning is missing. The earliest preserved date is 
that of the second pali: 1. 26 (Rost, op. cit., p. 6), which 
corresponds to his first full year of reign, i.e. 744. The 
possibility that Tiglath-Pileser actually came to the 
throne in the rebellion of 746 in Kalhu, so that 745 would 
be already his ‘‘vear 1’’ was suggested by Kugler, op. 
cit., 125 (= 325) fn. 3. 
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during his rés-Sarriti and his first year of reign. 
Only after making the throne secure and estab- 
lishing the new rule — not before the spring of 
720 — could he start his military expeditions, first 
against the strong forces of the Elamites in 
Babylon and then against the Syro-Palestinian 
coalition headed by Hamath’*®. Confronted with 
this problem the compilers of the royal Annals had 
apparently the choice between following the pali- 
system or referring to his campaigns in terms of 
girru or limmu™. It seems that preferring the 
accepted pattern of counting by pali’s two schools 
of Assyrian scribes employed two different meth- 
ods to date Sargon’s campaigns. The first and a 
more reliable method developed in the early years 
of Sargon’s reign and reflected in the ‘Assur 


Charter’’*, was to date Sargon’s campaigns of 
‘“vear 2” (720) to his second paléi. The other 


method, represented by the Prisms and by 
A.16947 (see above p. 23f.), apparently was to 
date the wars of ‘‘year 2” to Sargon’s first pali, 
so that all the subsequent campaigns were ante- 
dated by one year. Thereby the natural identity 
of “year 1” with “pali 1” was actually revoked. 
While the first system passed over in silence the 
events of ‘tyear 1’’, the second, employed some 
years later, attempted to suppress the fact that 
Sargon did not go to war during his first regnal 
year. However in the ‘‘Khorsabad edition” of 
Sargon’s Annals three years before his death’®, 
still another effort was made to ‘“‘normalize”’ the 
chronology and to glorify Sargon’s reign by start- 


76. Annals 23-57 (Lie, 6-8; AR IT §5). 

77. The last possibility was excluded since Sargon 
postponed his term of office as eponym to his 4th year of 
reign. 

78. i-na 2-e palé(BAL)-ia 84 ina kussé Sarri-ti u-3i- 
bu-ma a-gi-e be-lu-ti an-na-[pir] ‘‘In the second year of 
my reign when I took (my) seat upon the royal throne 
and had been crowned with the lordly crown”’ (obv. 16). 
[See fn. 29]. Since the last event referred to in this docu- 
ment is the conquest of Hamath in 720, it was probably 
composed in that year or at the beginning of 719. 

79. There is no exact date for the composition of the 
Annals inscribed on stone slabs in the walls of Sargon’s 
new palace in Khorsabad. The last preserved date is 
the thirteenth palé (709), but probably they carry on for 
another year or two. On the basis of their close relation 
to the Display Inscription (‘‘Prunkinschrift’?? Winckler 
I, 96ff) — composed not before Sargon’s year 15 — and 
on account of some historical considerations (inferred 
from the last lines in Eponym Chronicle Rm.2,97, ef. 
RLA IT, 433-4) the Annals are usually dated to 707. 


ing the account of his wars with a major victory®: 
a new passage about the conquest of Samaria*! was 
introduced,” and the war with Elam and Tu’munu 
was transferred from his second to his first pali*. 
This way the Syrian campaigns of ‘“‘year 2” were 
dated to the second pali and the subsequent cam- 
paigns follow the pattern of relating the events of 
year 3 to the third pali, “year 4” to the fourth 
palié and so on. 

The scribes who edited the first Annalistic Ac- 
count of Sennacherib’s wars too were faced with a 
similar problem: Sennacherib conducted no mili- 
tary campaigns in his accession year* either. His 


80. The same tendency is apparent in the ‘Display 
Inscription”? from Khorsabad which begins the account 
of Sargon’s conquests with the statement that these 
took place between his ré’-Sarrditi and the 15th pala (). 
23; Winckler I, 100). A similar tendency is possibly 
discernible in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser IIT; ef. F. 
Bilabel, Geschichte Vorderasiens und Agyptens von 16 
11 Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Heidelberg 1927) 359-361. A 
probable shift of the Egyptian campaign to the girru (in 
place of the original, rather insignificant, affair with 
Kirbit) was pointed out by Olmstead, Assyrian Histori- 
ography [The Univ. of Miss. Stud. Soe. Se. Ser. III, 1; 
Columbia, Mo., 1916], 538-54. Cf.also: A. C. Piepkorn, 
Historical Prism Inscriptions of Assurbanipal, I, (Chi- 
cago, 1933) p. 8, fn. 1. 

81. See below section IT. 

82. All that is preserved in |. 10 of the Annals is: 7-na 
ré[& Sarra-ti-ia]. L. 11 could perhaps be restored with 
the help of the ‘“‘Assur Charter’”’ (K 1349), obv. 16 as fol- 
lows: [Sa ina kussé Sarriti aSibuma|. See fn. 78. 

83. It is more plausible that only the fall of Samaria 
was dated to the accession year while the battle with 
HumbanigaSs of Elam was dated in the incomplete |. 18 of 
the Annals to the first pala. For a proposed restoration 
of the mutilated lines 19-20 in the Annals see fn. 31. Cf. 
also the remarks by Lie, p. 5 fn. 8. 

84. The Bellino Cylinder (K. 1680, D. D. Luckenbill, 
The Annals of Sennacherib [Chicago 1924], 55ff) dates 
the Campaign against Merodach-Baladan in Sennach- 
erib’s accession year. However it has been shown by 
Sidney Smith, The First Campaign of Sennacherib 
[London 1921] p. 3-5 that the account in question — com- 
posed in the limmu of Nabu-le’u (702) — is a contraction 
of the original version of that campaign in Sennacherib’s 
earliest historical inscription BM. 113203 (Sidney Smith, 
op. cit. p. 3). The latter source begins the account of 
his accession year with the description of the military 
strength of Merodach-Baladan (ibid. ll. 7-8). The ac- 
tual Assyrian expedition against him started in Shebat 
of 702 (Jul.). If Sennacherib’s accession to the Assyrian 
throne is to be dated to 12 Ab 705 (K. 4446, ef. RLA ITI, 
435) one has to follow the suggestion made by Sidney 
Smith (op. cit., p. 5) that there had been a long interval 
between Sennacherib’s accession and the beginning of 
the Babylonian campaign. 








first expedition against Merodach-Baladan started 
in month XI of his first year**, and terminated 
some time after the first month of 702** — in his 
third year. Only then Sennacherib proceeded 
with his second campaign, the war against the 
“Land of the Kassites’’*’. Apparently aware of 
the difficulties involved in dating these wars by 
pali’s the chief scribe (ummdnu) chose to break 
with the ‘told system” and to date Sennacherib’s 
campaigns successively by girru®. However the 
term did not have any chronological implications 
since the scribes neither indicated whether the 
campaigns were conducted yearly nor did they ad- 
mit any relation between a ‘“‘girrw’”’ and the “year 


85. This date is computed on the basis of the length 
of the reign of Bél-ibni (raised to the throne during that 
expedition (ibid. 1. 54): 702 (Nisan) to 700. The relevant 
historical data in the Babylonian Chronicle, Col. II, 
19-24 (CT. 34, 47; Delitzsch, op. cit. p. 10-11; 20-21; ef. 
Luckenbill, op. cit. p. 158) seem to lead to the same con 
clusion. J. Lewy suggested that the official date of 
Sennacherib’s accession in Assyria was Nisan 704 and 
that his ‘‘first campaign’’ began on Shebat of the ‘‘ac 
cession vear’’, i.e. Winter 703 (Jul.) (Miscellania Orien 
talia dedicata Antonio Deimel etc. |= Analecta Orien 
talia 12, Roma 1935] pp. 225-229). According to Lewy 
the whole campaign lasted only until 703. 

86. The Babylonian Chronicle, Col. IT, ll. 23-24, has 
an entry about the conquest of the Babylonian cities of 
Hirrime and Hararatu by Sennacherib in the first vear 
of Bél-ibni, i.e. after Nisan 702. This conquest is re 
ferred te in BM. 113203, Il. 57-58. Accordingly that 


’ 


“first campaign’’ did not terminate until the beginning 


of Sennacherib’s ‘‘year 3’’. Even if that war was con 
ducted by the generals of Sennacherib (as suggested by 
J. Lewy op. cit. p. 227, fn. 6) the fact that it was recorded 
among the accomplishments of the first campaign 
thus extending it beyond Nisan 702 — is of primary im 
portance to the problem of dating the campaigns by 
pali’s. 

87. Bellino Cylinder, ll. 20-33 (Luckenbill, op. cit. 
58-60) . 

88. Ibid. 1. 20 and in every subsequent recension of 
Sennacherib’s Annals. The last known recension, the 
Oriental Institute Prism dated to 689, lists 8 girru’s the 
last of them fought in 691 (Luckenbill, op. cit. p. 41-47). 
The edition of 694 [B.M. 103000 CT 36, 1ff; Luckenbill, 
op. cit. 61-63; a new duplicate IM 56578 was published by 
A. Heidel in Sumer IX (1935), No. 2, 167 ff.] offers two 
additional campaigns after the 5th girru not ineluded in 
the subsequent editions. These campaigns to Cilicia 
and Tabal are dated by limmu. The only reason to list 
them under a separate heading could have been the fact 
that they were conducted by the king’s generals (BM. 
103000, Col. IV, 69-72; Col. V, 6-8). Apparently the use 
of girru by the seribes of Sennacherib was reserved only 


to the campaigns where the king participated in person. 
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of reign’’. 
lenient system was abandoned*® with one single 


In the reign of Esarhaddon even this 


exception. The various recorded campaigns were 
neither dated nor numbered. The Annals of 
Assurbanipal in their various editions” resorted 
again to the dating by girru, yet that term was 
used without any real chronological relation to the 
respective year of the king’s reign®'. A casual use 
of palt only for the first year of king’s reign occurs 
once in the inscriptions of Assurbanipal® and 
several times in those of Sin-Sar-iskun™, 

In the light of the presented evidence three con- 
clusions emerge in relation to the chronology of 
Sargon’s Expedition to Palestine: (a) The “Assur 
Charter” is superior to all other Annalistic 
sources of Sargon as to historical reliability and 
exactness of dating. (b) The method of dating 
in the fragmentary Prisms and in the Annals frag- 
ment A. 16947 reflects a system designed to con- 
ceal the military inactivity of Sargon during his 
(c) The 
Khorsabad edition of the Annals is an inferior 


” 


accession year and during “year 1 


source When compared with earlier documents, at 
least as far as the chronology of Sargon’s first 
years of reign is concerned. However one still 
feels that though “‘we may distrust the artificial 
scheme of the Annals, we must acknowledge that 
the others may also have an artificial character. 
While, as the only full and complete system, it 
must still be retained for at least relative chronol- 


89. The single known exception is the fragmentary in 
scription K. 3082, (Borger, op. c7t. p. 112) in which the 
date of the 10th girru is preserved (1.6). In style and in 
character (e.g. ‘fin the course of my campaign’ ibid. 1. 
12, ete.) it is similar to the chronologically annotated 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon’s predecessors. 

90. Streck, Assurbanipal I, p. XVI ff. Vol. II, 2ff. 
(e.g. p. 6, 1. 52 and passim). 

91. The relative order of the various campaigns had 
been changed in the different recensions of Assurbani 
pal’s Annals. See Streck, op. cit. vol. I, p. XVII; 
Olmstead, Assyrian Historiography pp. 52-59. 

92. In a votive inscription to Marduk K. 3050 + 2694, 
Col. II, 26. C. F. Lehmann, Samassumukin (Leipzig 
1892) pt. II, p. 24 and pl. XX XVII, 1. 26 (AR IT §988): 
ina mah-ri-e palé-ia $a 4Marduk LUGAL gim-ri EN- 
ut | |. Cf. Lehmann, ibid. pp. 63-71 and Streck, 
op. cit., p. XLVI. The term rés-Sarrati without the 
addition of the first pala@ occurs in inscriptions commemo- 
rating the restoration of the Temple of Sin in Harran 
(2675 + 228) Rev. 51; Streck, op. cit. vol. I, p. XXXII, 
Vol. IT, p. 72; Luckenbill, AR IT, §914). 


33. See fn. 51. 
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ogy in so far as an artificial system cannot be 
detected’. 


II. The Fall of Samaria 
l 


The date of the fall of Samaria has been under 
discussion since the early days of Assyriology. 
While some scholars®® preferred the Biblical state- 
ment in II Kings 18:9-10 that Shalmaneser V 
fought against Samaria conquering it®® in 722 ‘‘af- 


are 


% the majority of twentieth 
century scholars, beginning with Winckler*, ac- 


> 


ter 3 years of siege’ 


cepted Sargon’s account in the Annals, that Sa- 
maria fell in his ré[§ Sarrdti in the first pali®*|, and 
placed the event in 721. Only a very few, e.g. 
Olmstead'’’ and more recently Thiele'®', denied 


94. Olmstead, Sargon, p. 9. 

95. E.g. C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Ge- 
schichte, I, (Gotha 1886), 237. 

96. The Massoretic reading waiilkadihd ‘‘and they 
conquered it’’, does not necessarily preclude the fall of 
the city at the time of Shalmaneser. However, in the 
presence of a singular antecedent, the reading 
wuattilkadah referring to Shalmaneser ‘‘and he con 
quered it’? —is preferable. This reading is substan 
tiated by some manuscripts of the versions (Septuagint, 
Symmachos, Syriac and Vulgate). 

97. According to II Kings 18:9-10 the siege lasted at 
least two calendar years, namely from the fourth year of 
Hezekiah to his sixth vear. 

98. In Schrader-Zimmern-Winckler, KAT®, 269. 

99. This according to Winckler’s restoration. See fn. 
108. 

100. In AJSL 21 (1904-5), 179-182 and in Sargon, 45 
n. 9 Olmstead critically analyzing the chronological 
framework of Sargon’s Annals supported the Biblical 
view that Shalmaneser took Samaria. His analysis is 
Olmstead dated the fall 
of Samaria to 723 and accordingly understood the broken 
passage in the Eponym Chronicle K 3202 (RLA II 432) 


followed closely in our study 


is follows: 


‘(The king stayed) i[n the land (?)] 
against | } 
agalinst } 
agalinst 


He restored a{na Samerina] ‘‘agains maria’ in the 


t Sa 
corresponding lines for the years 725-723, thus taking 
literally the Biblical reference to the 3 years of the Siege 
of Samaria. (But ef. fn. 97). E. 


vinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches, (Leipzig 1920), 


Forrer, Die Pro- 


71, suggests a different restoration for the years in ques 
tion, namely: 

against Sam’al 725 

against Que 724 

against Hilakku (Cilicia) 723 


vehemently the authenticity of Sargon’s claim and 
dated the fall of Samaria to 722 or 723. Our 
previous inquiry into the chronological systems of 
the pertinent sources concerned with the early 
campaigns of Sargon which suggested that the 
Khorsabad Annals had intentionally antedated 
his first campaigns by a year, calls for reevaluation 
of the relevant Assyrian sources dealing with the 
fall of Samaria. 

The passage in question in the Khorsabad An- 
nals (Il. 11-17) is badly mutilated; out of the 
original seven lines only four are preserved and 
that incompletely. Some missing passages were 
restored by Winckler'”, Lie! and Olmstead! 
from the brief account in the “Display Inscrip- 
tion’, C. J. Gadd’s publication of a similar 
version of Sargon’s war against Samaria in a frag- 
ment of the recently discovered Nimrud prisms! 
makes it possible to restore the gaps in the Annals. 
Both versions, partially restored, are presented 
for comparison on p. 34. 

It is evident that both versions, though almost 
identical — vary in the following essential points: 
(a). The brief invocation to the dldni rabiti béléya 
“Great Gods my Lords” in the Prism (l. 29) is 
undoubtedly the abbreviated form of a much 
longer list in the Annals'”. That such a list 
existed in the missing lines 12-13 of the Annals is 
indicated by the closing sentence musaksid ir- 

[continued on p. 35) 

101. EdwinR. Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the 
Hebrew Kings, (Chicago 1951), 122-128, followed Olm- 
stead and dated that event to 723. Thiele arrived at 
that conclusion by means of his reconstruction of the 
Biblical synchronisms (II Kings 17:6; 18:9:10) which 
favour an earlier date for the fall of Samaria and for the 
termination of Hoseah’s nine-year reign. For the com 
plex question of the Biblical chronological data involved 
see Thiele, op. cit. p. 122 ff. in detail; more recently: the 
present writer’s book ‘‘Problems in Biblical Chronology”’ 
(Jerusalem, 1956, in Hebrew) p. 43-44 and his article 
” in the forthcoming volume III of the 
Hebrew Biblical Encyclopedia. 

102. Winekler I, pp. 2-4; II pl. 1. 

103. Lie, pp. 4-6. 

104. AJSL XLVII (1931), 262. 

105. Ll. 23-25 (Winckler, I, 100; ef. AR II §55; A. L. 
Oppenheim in ANET, 284-285). 

106. Iraq XVI (1954), 173-201, pl. XLIV-LI; Frag- 
ment D, col. IV, ll. 25-49; pl. XLV-XLVI, trans- 
literation and translation: pp. 179-180. 

107. Similar ina e-mug DINGIR A&+Sur DINGIR 
NA DINGIR.MESGAL.MES EN.MES-ia in the Annals 
of Saal XIV, 21 (Winckler, I, 84). 


“Chronology 








Annals 
Saal IT, pl. 2, ll. 10-13, pl. 2-3. 


10. (end of line) i-na SA[G LUGAL-ti-ia]'!® 11. 
[Sa ina GIS.GU.ZA LUGAL-ti ui-8i-bu-ma a-gi-e 
be-lu-ti. an-na-pir'’? LU.URU"® Sa-me-r}i-na-a-a 
[Sa it-ti LUGAL LU.KUR-ia] 12. [a-na la e-pex 
ar-du-ti u% la na-Se-e bil-ti a-ha-mis ig-me-lu-ma 
e-pu-8ui ta-ha-zu 1-Na @-MU-UG.. 6. eee 


Reteri ats Stareeees AG alee alight wun 440 60 dne 64 


a ena tlds dali Sr ae mu|-sak-Sid  ir- 
ni-ti-ia i{t-ti-Su-nu am-da-hi-is-ma ds-ku-na tah-ta- 
a-Si-un}" 15. [27 LIM 2 ME 90 (or 80)"? UN.MES 
a-Sib lib-bi-Si-un"™ = a-di GIS.GIGIR.MES-su- 
nu! d]s-lu-la 50 GIS.GIGIR.MES ki-sir LUGAL- 
ti-ia i-na |lib-bi-Si-nu ak-sur-ma si-it-ta-ti-si-nu| 
16. [7-na gi-rib KUR AS+Sur t-Sa-as-bit URU 
Sa-me-ri-na u-tlir-ma eli &é pa-na t-se-me UN. 
MES KUR.KUR ki-sit{-ti SU“’ia i-na lib-bi 
i-Se-rib] 17. [LU Su-ut-SAG-ia LU EN.NAM eli- 
Si-nu d3-kun-ma bil-tu| ma-da-at-tu ki-i Sa AS-Su-ri 
e-mid-su-nu-tt' klar-ri KUR Mu-sur| 

18. [kan-gu ap-te-e-ma UN.MES KUR As+Sur a 
KUR Mu-sur it|-ti a-ha-mis ab-lu-ul-ma ti-se-pi-sa 
ma-hi-ru 


Nimrud Prism 
Fragment D, Col. IV, ll. 25-49. 


25. [LU.URU"” Sa]-me-ri-na-a-a Sa it-ti LUGAL 
26. [LU.KUR]-ia a-na la e-pe& ar-du-ti 27. [uw la 
na|-se-e bil-ti 28. |a-ha-me|§ ig-me-lu-ma e-pu-Su 
ta-ha-zi 29. [i-nja e-mu-ug DINGIR.MES GAL. 
MES [EN.ME|s-ia 

30. [it]-ti-%i-nu am-da-hi-[is-ma| 31. [2]7 LIM 2 
ME 80! UN.MES a-di GIS.GI[GIR.MES-su-nu] 
32. & DINGIR.MES ti-tk-li-Si-un Sal-la-[ti-i8] 33. 
am-nu 2 ME GIS.GIGIR.MES ki-sir LUG[AL- 
ti-ia| 34. i-na lib-bi-sui-nu ak-sur-ma 35. si-it-ta-ti- 
Si-nu 36. i-na gt-rib KUR As+S8ur u-sd-as-bit 37. 
URU Sa-ma-ri-na v-tir-ma eli §é pa-ni 38. ui-Se-me 
UN.MES KUR.KUR ki-Sit-ti SUM™’-ia 39. i-na 
lib-bi v-Se-rib LU Su-ut-SAG-ia 40. LU EN.NAM 
eli-Si-nu ds-kun-ma 41. it-ti UN.MES KUR 
A&+Sur am-nu-Si-nu-ti 42. UN. MES KUR "Mu'- 
sur & LU a-ra-bi 43. §d-lum-mat AN. SAR [be]-lé-ia 
i-Sd-as-hi-ip-ma 44. a-na zi-'kir [Su]-me-ia lib-bi- 
Sui-un 45. it-ru-ku ir-ma-a i-da-a-su-un 46. [ka}r-ri 
KUR Mu-sur kan-gu ap-te-e-ma 47. [UN].MES 
KUR As+Sur u KUR Mu-sur 48. [it-ti] a-ha-mes 
ab-lul-ma 49. [u-Se-p|i-%a ma-hi-ru 


_ Serr er In the begin{ning of my reign] 
11. [when I took (my) seat on the royal throne 
and was crowned with a lordly crown, the 
Sama|rians, [who agreed with (another) hostile 
king] 12. [not to continue their slavery and not to 
deliver tribute and who started hostility in the 
IE 6-504 00 ds 50S bbeawen eee eae ee 
FS 7) RRR EUG tay cP et nore Shee nag lat 


.Who bjring about my triumph, [I fought] wlith] 
[them and completed their defeat.] 15. [27280 (or 
27290) people, who lived therein, with their char- 
iots, I] carried off (as) spoil. 50 chariots (for) 
my royal bodyguard [I mustered from among 
them and the rest of them] 16. [I settled in the 
The city 
of Samaria I re]settled and made it greater than 


midst of Assyria (= Assyria proper). 
before. People of the landsconque[red by my own 
17. [My 
courtier I placed over them as a governor and 


hand (= by myself) I brought there]. 


duties and] tax I imposed upon them as on 
Assyrians. 

18. [I opened the sealed] ha{rbour of Egypt. The 
Assyrians and the Egyptians] I mingled [t]ogether 
and made them trade with each other. 

25-28. |The Sa]marians who agreed with!" [(an- 
other) hostile] king not to continue their slavery 
[and not to delliver tribute and who started hos- 
tility 29. in the strength of the great gods, my 
lords, 

30. I fought [w]ith them [and] 31. [2]7,280 people 
who lived therein, with [their] charilots] 32. and 
the Gods of their trust I countedas spfoil]. 33. 200 
chariots for my Rof[yal] bodyguard 34. I mustered 
from among them, and 35. the rest of them 36. I 
settled in the midst of Assyria (= Assyria proper). 
37. The city of Samaria I resettled and made it 
greater than before. 38. People of the lands con- 
quered by my own hands (= by myself) 39. I 
brought there. My courtier 40. I placed over 
them as a governor and 41. I counted them with 
(= I gave them the status of) Assyrians. 42-43. 
The Egyptians and the Arabians — I made them 
overwhelmed by the glory of Assur, my lord. 44. 
At the mention of my name their hearts 45. trem- 
bled, they let down theirhands. 46. I opened the 
sealed [harbo]ur of Egypt. 47. The Assyrians and 
the Egyptians 48. I mingled [to]gether and 48. I 
made them trade [with each other]. 








if 
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nittia'” “(they) who bring about my victory” in 
1. 14. 

(b). The list of the booty taken from Samaria: 
Prism, I]. 31-33, is apparently shorter in the An- 
nals; it seems that either adi narkabdatigunu ‘‘to- 
gether with their chariots” or w& clani tikligun ‘“‘and 
the gods of their help” was omitted in the broken 
|. 15 of the Annals; aslula in the same line “I carried 
off as spoil”’ is just a variation of Sallatis amni “I 
counted as spoil” in the Prism. 

(c). ttt N77 mat A SSur amnisuniti ‘Tl counted them 
with the people of Assyria” in the Prism, |. 41, is 
a shorter variant of biltu madattu ki Sa AS&SSuri 
emidsinuti ‘tribute and tax I imposed upon them 


108. Winckler restored here (I, p. 4, ef. p. XVI fn. 2) 
i-na [rés Sarri-ti-ia i-na mah-ri-i palé-ia|. Cf. AR II §4. 
Lie restored only (p. 4) i-na ré[§ Sarriti-ia], implying 
that ré&8 Sarriti sometimes includes the first pala (p. 5, 
fn. 8; ef. L. A. Oppenheim in ANET, 284: ‘‘at the begin- 
ning of my royal rule’’). See fn. 31; 83. 

109. See fn. 82. 

110. Cp. LU URU Pa-a-pa-a-a and LU URU Lal-lu 
uk-na-a-a (Annals, 76; Lie, 12); LU URU Su-uk-ka-a a; 
LU URU Ba-la-a-a; LU URU A-bi-ti-ik-na-a-a, Annals 


66 = Lie 10 and Display Inscription, 57 = Winckler I, 
108. And LU KUR Tu-u-’-mu-na-a-a (Annals 20 = Lie, 
6). In all these instances the people — not the kings — 


of those cities conspired with a king or a land hostile to 
Assyria and were subsequently punished by Sargon. It 
is worth noting that Hoshea, the king of Samaria, is 
never mentioned in Sargon’s inscriptions, while Hannun, 
the king of Gaza, and Yaubi’di, the king of Hamath, 
whom Samaria joined in rebellion are usually referred 
to by name; see Annals 25, 56 (Lie, 6, 8); Display In- 
scription, 24, 33 (Winckler I, 101, 102; AR IT §55); Cylin- 
der Inscription, 19, 25 (Lyon, 3, 4, 32. AR IL §118). It 
might therefore be inferred that Hoshea was not yet 
reigning at the time of Sargon’s campaign against Sa- 
maria in 720. According to II Kings 17, 4 ‘‘the king of 
Assyria”? had arrested Hoshea before starting with the 
siege of the city. 

111. Cp. i8-ku-nu tah-ta-a-3% in the Display Inserip- 
tion 121 and 130 (Winckler, I, 120, 122). 

112. Display Inscription, 24 (Winckler, I, 100; AR 
$55) : 27290. 

113. Restored from the Display Inscription, 24: a-37b 
libbi-3u. 

114. The restoration of & DINGIR.MES ti-ik-li-Su-un 
‘‘and the gods of their trust’’ — as in the Nimrud prism, 
32 — instead of a-di GIS.GIGIR.MES-Si-nu is also 
plausible. 

115. The traces of k[ar 
edition (II, pl. 2,1. 4). 

116. There seems to be so far no parallel to ahames 





are preserved in Winckler’s 


gamalu. On gamdalu see now Chicago Assyrian Dic- 
tionary, V (1956) 21-23. 
117. Cf. 4Samas mu-sak-Sid ir-nit-ti-ia Annals of Saal 


XIV, 79 = Winckler, I, 92. 


as on Assyrians” in the Annals |. 17, apparently 
preferred by the Nimrud scribe because of the 
lack of space in the narrow columns of the prism. 
(d). The eloquent description of the subjugation 
of the Arabians and Egypt in the Prism, Il. 42-49, 
was considerably shortened by the editor of the 
Annals, ll. 17-18; he omitted any reference to the 
Arabians, quoting only the closing line about the 
new trading arrangements between the Egyptians 
and the Assyrians. 

The nature of these variants does not sub- 
stantiate the assumption that one version is more 
authentic than the other. It indicates, in fact, 
that both were excerpted from an original and 
more expanded source which related the fall of 
Samaria in connection with the Arabian and the 
Egyptian affairs. The character and the validity 
of this unrecognized primary source, whose 
existence is now evident through the related and 
parallel versions in the Annals and in the Nimrud 
Prism, should be properly investigated before any 
historical inferences are drawn with regard to the 
events of 722-720. In this respect it is significant 
to point out that this source associated the fall of 
Samaria with the “subjugation” of the Arabs and 
Egypt. 

The first contact with Egypt did not occur until 
720, in the brief war against Sib’u the Tartan of 
Musri!'® which ended in the defeat of Sib’u and 
in the Assyrian conquest of Rafiah south to the 
“brook of Egypt’. 

The second encounter took place in 716, when 
Sargon settled Assyrians on the Egyptian border'”® 
and when Pir’u — probably Osorkon IV — ‘‘sent 
gifts’ (or “paid tribute’’!') to Assyria (see part III 
of this study). It is most likely that the vague 
passage in the Nimrud Prism, ll. 42-49, refers to 
the later relatively peaceful events of 716, when 
Sargon organized an Assyrian province in Pales- 
tine, rather than to the hostile engagement with 
Sib’u in 720. The mention of the Arabians, who 
appear for the first time in Sargon’s inscriptions 
in the campaigns of 715 or 716, leads to the same 


conclusion. Even if we accept C. J. Gadd’s posi- 


118. On Musri see fn. 178. 

119. Annals, 53 (Lie, 8); Display Inscription 25-26 
(Winckler, I, 100) = AR §5, 55. On the question of the 
identity of Sib’u see fn. 144 below. 

120. As is inferred from a fragment of the Assur 
Prism VA 8424, E. Weidner, AfO XIV (1941-1944) 40ff. 
See in detail part III below. 

121. Annals, 123 (Lie, 22; AR II §18). 
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tion’ that all these events took place already in 
720, it is still clear that the editors of the Khorsa- 
bad Annals disregarded the chronological sequence 
of events when they mentioned the Egyptian affair 
(acc. to the reconstructed text of 1. 18) already in 
Sargon’s first pali, i.e. prior to 720. Therefore it 
can be safely assumed that the primary source 
from which the account of the Annals and of the 
Nimrud Prism were derived followed a geo- 
graphical rather than chronological 
sequence when it connected the fall of Samaria 
with the Egyptian and the Arabian campaigns. 
This source in effect combined the events of sev- 
eral years in the manner of the ‘Display Inscrip- 
tion’’, preferring the geographical proximity of 
campaigns to their true chronological order'**. 
The tendency to refer to the Arabians in con- 
nection with the fall of Samaria, is also evident in 
Sargon’s Cylinder Inscription from Khorsabad 
composed a short time after 713". It lists con- 
secutively the devastation of the ‘‘wide land of 
Bit-Humriia’’, the defeat of Egypt at Rapibu, the 
seizure of Gaza and its king, the subjugation of 
the Arabian tribes of Tamiid, Ibadid, Marsiman 
and Haiapa and their resettlement in Bit-Humri. 
The same geographical pattern is followed in the 
“Display Inscription’’'> composed not earlier than 
Sargon’s 15th year of reign, i.e. 707". It should 
not be overlooked that the short Nimrud inscrip- 
tion composed immediately after 716" fails to 


122. Op. cit. p. 181-182. 

123. On the nature of the ‘Display Inscription’’ 
Schrader’s ‘‘Prunkinschriften’’?’ — see Olmstead, As 
svrian Historiography, 40. 

124. Lyon, p. 1ff., (AR II §118). The last historical 
event mentioned there is the defeat-of Ambaris of Bit 
Buruttas (Tabal) dated in the Annals (Il. 194ff.; Lie, 32 
to Sargon’s 9th pala = 713. 

125. Ll. 23-27, (Winckler, I, 133; AR IT §55). 

126. The inscription (1. 23, Winckler, ¢bid.) lists Sar 
gon’s exploits from his ré8 Sarrati to his 15th pala = 707. 

127. The last event referred to in that inscription is 
the conquest of Mannai, Karalla and Pattiri (Allabria) 
in 1. 12 (Winekler I, 170; ef. idem, p. VI, fn. 2; AR II 
§137) which took place in 716 (Annals, 84-90; Lie, 14; 
AR IT §10; ef. also, VA 8424, Col. A [AfO XIV (1941/4) 
43.]) On the basis of the similarity between |. 9 in the 
Nimrud inscription mutaqgin KUR Manné dalhiti and 
1. 78 in the Annals (Ed. Winckler) KUR Manné dalhu 
utaqqin Winckler dated the inscription to 715 (Winckler, 
I, p. VI, fn. 2). However since this inscription records 
(1. 21-22) the booty taken from Carchemish (in 717) de 
posited in the ‘‘treasure house” in Kalhu an earlier date 
would be preferable. 


Stupies, Vou. 12 (1958) 


mention the fall of Samaria and to refer to Gaza, 
Kgypt and the Arabians. 

One might therefore conclude that the tendency 
of the court historiographers to refer to Sargon’s 
expeditions in Palestine and in Egypt in formal 
geographic pattern, disregarding their relevant 
chronological order, had been in use already as 
early as 713 or even 716. Our primary source, 
from which the story of the fall of Samaria was 
derived, belongs then apparently — like the 
Cylinder and the “Display Inscriptions’? — to 
the category of the “Prunkinschriften” rather than 
tothe Annals. The later scribes of the Khorsabad 
Annals utilized that “Display” source, undoubt- 
edly a part of a much larger document, for filling 
in the historical gaps in the Assyrian activities of 
721. They placed an abridged version of it in 
Sargon’s first palit. On the other hand the close 
similarity between the Khorsabad Annals and the 
geographically arranged Display Inscription 
especially in the almost identical passage in the 
introductory parts of the former — is a well known 
fact’. Hence the conclusion is inevitable that 
the account of the fall of Samaria in the Khorsa- 
bad Annals and its primary source is chronologi- 
cally unreliable. In absence of an authentic 
annalistic record this source should be used with 
due reserve and only as a secondary document for 
the history of Sargon’s first years of reign. The 
fact that (a) the earliest inscription of Sargon'?® 
does not mention the fall of Samaria at all and 
that (b) a Babylonian independent source!’ dates 
certain events of Sargon’s “‘first pali’’ — 721 
to his second year of reign — 720 — moves us 
also to vindicate the opinion of those few scholars 
who claimed that Samaria fell to the Assyrians 
prior to 721. We then have to credit Sargon’s 
predecessor Shalmaneser V with the conquest of 
the Israelite capital’. 

In the light of this argument and the evidence 
from reliable sources, the accepted order of events 
of Sargon’s first years of reign must be examined 
anew. Accordingly we suggest the following de- 
tailed reconstruction of the historical sequence of 


722-720: 


128. Cf. Olmstead, Assyrian Historiography, 42, fn. 1. 


129. The ‘‘Assur Charter’’ is K 1349. Cf. fn. 29. 
130. The Babylonian Chronicle. Cf. fn. 28. 
131. For the bearing of that conclusion on the prob- 


lem of Shalmaneser’s conquest of Sam/bara’in ef. pt. 


IV, below. 
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Samaria fell sometime in the late summer or in 
the early autumn 722'” after a siege which lasted 
approximately two years. The final stages in the 
history of Samaria from the beginning of the siege 
to the fall of the city and to its organization as a 
province are completely unknown. It seems that 
when Samaria fell Hoshea had already been de- 
ported to Assyria. The explicit statement in II 
Kings 17:4—-5 that “the king of 
conspiracy in Hoshea.. . 


Assyria found 
. therefore the king of 
Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison. 
Then the king of Assyria came up throughout the 
land and went up to Samaria and besieged it three 
years” suggest that Hoshea was taken captive 
before the siege had started, i.e. in 724/3 (Jul.). 
The fact that Hoshea’s elevation to the throne 
took place in 733 or in 732 during the campaigns 
of Tiglath-Pileser III in Palestine’ leads to the 
same conclusion; his ror year of rule (II Kings 
17:1) then terminated sometime in 724 or 723 
(Jul.)'4 

Accordingly, one of the following possibilities 
has to be assumed: (a) that there was no king in 
Samaria between 724/3-720 and that the be- 
sieged city was governed by the generals of the 
army or by the city elders; (b) that a king whose 
name was recorded neither in the Bible nor in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions reigned until 722 or 720. 


However, the probable reference to the ‘“Samari- 


There seem to be two further considerations in 
favor of this date: (a) it is not likely that Samaria fell 
during the rainy season 723/722 (very few Assyrian 
campaigns were conducted during that time of the year) 
but rather during the dry period, after the winter of 
723/2. (b) An interval of more than one year between 
the fall of the city and the death of Shalmaneser in De 
cember 722 or January 721 would have left hini with suffi 
cient time to deport the people of Samaria and to start 
with its reorganization as an Assyrian province. There- 
fore one has to allow a very short span of time between 
Shalmaneser’s conquest of Samaria and his death. The 
autumn of 722 (Elul/Tishri) would be plausible. If 
Samaria succumbed to the Assyrians only a few months 
before Sargon’s accession (ef. fn. 76) the wpe! that. he 
took Samaria ‘‘at the beginning of his reign’’ (ef. fn. 39) 
would not be entirely unjustified. 

133. Rost, op. cit., p. 80,1.17 and p. XXXIII ff. For 
more evidence that the reign of Hoshea should be dated 
“Problems in 
Biblical Chronology” (Jerusalem 1955) 34-36. 

134. For the complex question of the Biblical chrono- 
logical data involved ef. W. F. Albright, BASOR 100 
1945) 21-22; Thiele, op. cit., 122 ff. and the article 
” in the forthcoming Volume III of the 
Hebrew Biblical Encyclopaedia. 


to 733/2-724/3, cf. the present writer’s 


“Chronology 


ans’ rather then to the “| King of the] Samarians”’ 
in the Nimrud Prism — while Hannun of Gaza 
and Yaubi’di of Hamath are usually mentioned 
by name! — seems to favour the first assump- 
tion. 

At the time of Shalmaneser’s death in the winter 
of 722'** the deportation of the people of Samaria 
had hardly been started. It is most likely that 
on receiving the news of Sargon’s accession, the 
Assyrian army hurried home. The hasty depar- 
ture of the besieging army and the news of domes- 
tic strife in Assyria could have been the main 
causes of the rebellion of the well established 
provinces of Damascus, Simirra, Arpad and 
possibly Hatarika!’, who now joined Yaubi’di of 
Hamath in a major war against Assyria. They 
were assisted by Hannun the king of Gaza and 
as it seems — by an unknown king of the Delta. 

Upon his accession to the throne or his usurpa- 
tion'®*, Sargon experienced a major domestic crisis, 
in connection with which he moved to pacify the 
citizens of Assur, granting them, or returning to 


them, certain privileges’. After having made 


135. Cf. Annals 25, 26 = Lie, 6,8; Display Inscription 
24, 33 = Winckler I, 101, 102; AR IT §55; Cylinder In- 
scription 19, 25 = Lyon, 3, 4, 32; AR II §118. 

136. According to the Babylonian Chronicle, Col. I, 
27, Shalmaneser died on Tebeth 12 (Delitzsch, Bab. 
Chron., p. 9). F. X. Kugler, op. cit., p. 156 (= 356) 
dated it to either Dec. 20, 722 or to Jan. 18, 721 (Jul.). 

137. Hatarika’s part in the rebellion is suggested by 
the stela of Asharna on the Orontes (F. Thureau-Dangin, 
RA 30 [1933] 53-56), which lists (face C, 1. 7) URU 
Hatari{ka] among the subjugated cities in Syria. The 
same city, in the Aramaic-Hebrew form Hadrach, is 
mentioned in Zech. 9:1-8, along with Damascus, Israel, 
Hamath, Tyre and Sidon. For a recent proposal to 
relate the historical situation in that prophecy with the 
events of 722-720 see A. Malamat, IEJ I (1950-1951), 
149-154. 

138. The circumstances of Sargon’s accession to the 
throne are most obscure. His claim to a royal descent 
was upheld by E. Unger, Sargon II. von Assyrien der 
Sohn Tiglatpilesers III. (Istanbul 1933) 18 ff. A sug- 
gestion that Sargon had been a high official at the time 
of Shalmaneser V was set forth by R. Campbell Thomp- 
son, Iraq IV (1937) 35-42, who proposed to identify the 
rebellious sakin-mati of Harper ABL 473 with Sargon and 
the deceased Assyrian king with Shalmaneser V. How- 
ever certain factors in that document — such as the 
mention of the Cimmerians and of the bit-reduti — seem 
to asap such an early date for that letter. 

139. The ‘‘Assur Charter’’ (ef. fn. 29) grants zakkiitu 
to the citizens of that ancient city and the restoration of 
their ‘“‘constitution’’. Cf. Olmstead, Sargon 32, fn. 27; 
S. Smith, CAH III, 46. 
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secure his regime during the first year of his reign, 
Sargon turned against the growing strength of 
the Elamites, who came to the help of Merodach- 
Baladan of Babylon, and in the undecisive Battle 
of Der he arrested their advance. Furthermore 
he punished the tribe of Tu’muna for assisting 
the Chaldean king". Since he left Merodach- 
Baladan in control of Babylon (for 12 years, i.e. 
until 710) he could concentrate on securing the 
West and the North. Nevertheless, it was not 
before late spring of the same year (720) that 
Sargon moved into Syria to quell the rebellion of 
the Western  provinces'®. He vanquished 
Yaubi’di and his allies near Qargar in North 
Syria, recaptured the rebellious provinces of 
Arpad, Simirra and Damascus'*, conquered Gaza 
in Philistia, gained a victory over Sib’u “the 
Turtanu of Egypt’ and destroyed the city of 


140. The conflicting statements in the Babylonian 
Chronicle I, 33-37, where an Assyrian defeat at the hands 
of the Elamites is stated explicitly, and in the new 
Cylinder of Merodach-Baladan from Nimrud (C. J. 
Gadd, Iraq 15 [1953] p. 123,1.17) make Sargon’s boasts of 
an overwhelming victory at Dér appear most exagger 
ated. Cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 44-45. 

141. Annals, 1. 20 (Lie, 6); Cylinder Inscription, Il 
18-20 (Lyon, 32). Annals, Il. 22-23 tell of an expedition 
against the Tu’umunu and their resettlement in the land 
of Hatti (after 720). For their location see 8S. Schiffer, 
Die Aramaer (Leipzig 1911), 132; F. Hommel, Ethnologie 
und Geographie d. Alten Orients, 393, fn. 4; 480, fn. 3; 
131, fn. 3. 

142. Olmstead, Sargon, 12 fn. 42. The assumption 
that the Prism fragment (Winckler II, pl. 45) refers to a 
campaign against Sam’al and Tabal in 720 has been re 
jected by Landsberger in Sam/’al, p. 75, fn. 201, where it 
is demonstrated that the fragment in question deals 
with some later affairs of Sargon’s reign. 

143. Annals 24-25, 53 (Lie, 6-7). For an attempt to 
restore the missing Il. 26-52 (Botta, II, 4-5) see Olm 
stead, AJSL XLVII (1931), 262. 

144. The “‘Display Inseription’’, 25 (Winckler I, 100) 
refers to the Assyrian adversary of 720 as ™Sib-’-e LU 
tar-tan-nu KUR Mu-su-ri ‘“‘Sib’e the turtanu (i.e. the 
commander of the army) of Egypt’’. The damaged pas- 
sage in the Annals which dealt with the events was 
restored by Winckler, op. cit. I, p. 6,1. 27. Cf. p. 101, 
fn. 1: Sib-’e (amilu) tur-tan-nu-su a-na ki-it-ri-su% it|-mu 
u|-ma ‘‘Sib’e ordered his turtanu to go to his (Hannun’s) 
aid’’. This is philologically impossible. Lie (p. 6, 1. 58 
and n. 2) pointed out that Sib’e himself was called the 
turtanu of Egypt and therefore restored Sib-’e u[m-ma- 
an|\-8u a-na ki-\it|-ri-3% id[-ka-a|-mai.e. ‘“‘Sib’e mustered 
his army to arrest him (= Hannun, king of Gaza)’’. As 
yet there has been no new discovery which would shed 
light on the much discussed question of the identity of 
Sib’e and the relation between him and S6 the king of 


Rafiah on the Egyptian border'®. Only sometime 
late in 720 Sargon returned to Samaria, to deport 
its people and to rebuild it as the center of a new 
province Samerina'*®, All the references to the 
conquest of Samaria in Sargon’s inscriptions thus 
refer to the events of 720. However the organiza- 


Kgypt, (II Kings 17:4) and the Nubian Shabaka. The 
identification of Sib’e with Su’ (Sewe) advocated by 
Schrader (KAT? 269) and defended by Steindorff (Beit. 
Ass. I [1890], 339-342) and by von Bissing (RT 34 [1912], 
141-3) is widely accepted. S. Yeivin suggested (World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, I, Jerusalem, 1947, pp. 367-370) 
that Sewe-Sib’e was in fact a ‘‘viceroy”’ of the Egyptian 
king. The difficulty lies in identifying Sib’e with Sha- 
baka (on that question ef. H. R. Hall, CAH III, 274-276; 
H. von Zeiss], Ag. Forsch. 14 (1944), 19ff; L. Macadam, 
The Temples of Kawa I p. 124, fn. 1; 182). In addition 
to the philological difficulties involved (pointed out by 
Steindorff, op. cit.) there are chronological considera 
tions which seem to be unfavourable to equating Sib’e 
with Shabaka. If Piankhi’s successor Shabaka played 
an important role as a ‘“‘general of Egypt’’ and even if 
he is identical with Sw’ who instigated Hoshea’s revolt 
against Assyria, then one has to presuppose a Nubian 
domination of the lower Delta as early as 725/4. On the 
other hand, if Silkanni, king of Musri, mentioned in 
Sargon’s campaign of 716 (cf. below, part III) is to be 
identified with Osorkon IV, the last ruler of the XXIV 
Dynasty, then Piankhi’s campaign to the Delta in the 
course of which Osorkon IV yielded to the Nubian ruler, 
cannot be much earlier than 716. Cf. now Albright, 
BASOR 141 (1956) 25. The date 730 for Piankhi’s con 
quest of the Delta suggested by Drioton-Vandier, 
L’Egypte* (1952), 540, seems to be too high. However 
the scarcity of our information on the history at that 
period precludes any definite conclusions. 

145. Annals 57 (Lie, 8). 

146. Apparently the subjugation of KUR Ja-d-du sd 
a-kar-s% ru-vi-qu “the distant land of Judah’’, mentioned 
after the war with Elam in the Nimrud Inscription |. 8 
(Winckler I, 168) took place in 720 (cf. Olmstead, Sargon, 
10, fn. 48). It is hard to separate this Iaudu from the 
other occurrences of that name in the Assyrian Inscrip 
tions where, without any exception, it refers to Judah. 
Winckler’s identification of this Iaudu with the northern 
I’dj=Sam/’al-Zendjirli (Altorientalische Forschungen I 
[Leipzig 1897] 1-23) is not plausible since the latter place 
is referred to in the Assyrian inscriptions always as 
Sam’alla. The phonetic improbability of interpreting 
Iaudu as the cuneiform transcription of the Syrian /’dz 
was stressed by W. F. Albright in his discussion on 
Thiele’s identification of Izriiau of Iaudu with Azaria 
(Uzziah) of Judah, BASOR 100 (1945) p. 8, n. 8. The 
strong case for identifying Izriiau of Iaudu with Azariah- 
Uzziah of Judah was presented by Thiele JNES III 
(1944) 156-161. See also: C. van Gelderen, Sanherib 
koning van Assyrié’’, (Leiden, 1915) 32, 59-61 and the 
present writer’s ‘Problems in Biblical Chronology’’, 
8-18. The same conclusion was reached independently 
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tion of the new province took some time; four 
years later Sargon settled Arabian tribes in 
Samaria’. The statement in Ezra 4:2 implies 
that the process of transplantation of exiles into 
Samaria still continued at the time of Esarhaddon. 
2 

Our conclusion that Samaria fell to Sargon’s 
predecessor Shalmaneser V has direct bearing on 
the much debated problem of Samara’in or 
Sabara’in in the Babylonian Chronicle. The 
passage in question reads as follows (Col.I, 27- 
ao)": 


ITU.AB UD 25.KAM > Sulmdn-asaréd ina 
KUR Assur [KUR Akkadi|™ ina kussé ittasab 
URU Sa-ma/ba-ra-’i-in ihtepi. 

“On the 25th of Tebet Shalmaneser ascended 
the throne in Assyria. He destroyed Samaria’. 


Delitzsch stated in his edition of the Chronicle'*® 
that, as the signs ba and ma are almost indis- 
tinguishable in that document, both readings are 
equally possible. 

The vexing problem of identifying this 
Sa-ma/ba-ra-’-in had been under discussion since 
Winckler published the Babylonian Chronicle in 
1887'°°, Halévy'®! proposed then to identify it 
by B. Landsberger, Sam/’al, p. 72, n. 42; p. 36, n. 76. He 
demonstrated that /’dz would have been rendered by the 
Assyrian seribes as Ia’dii(a). For the opposite view of 
C. H. Gordon ef. JNES XIV (1955), 56-58 where the 
existence of a northern ‘‘Judah”’ is vigorously defended. 

The expression musaknis ‘che who subjugated’”’ used 
in the Nimrud Inscription with reference to the ‘“‘subju 
gation of Iaudu’’ occurs once again in connection with 
Sargon’s rule over ‘‘the seven kings of the Land of Ia’ ”’ 
Winckler I, 148, 1.41. For Ja’ = Iadnana cf. W. F. Al- 
bright, AJA LIV (1950) 171-172; C. J. Gadd Iraq 16 
1954) 194). Undoubtedly in both cases the paying of 
tribute is implied, thus recognizing Sargon’s suzerainty. 
It would be only natural that Judah, with Samaria 
fallen and help from Egypt not forthcoming, would pay 
tribute. It paid tribute in a similar situation in 712 or 
711, when the Assyrians besieged Ashdod (cf. below 
part IIT). 

147. Annals 120-123 (Lie, 20-22). 

148. Delitzsch, Die Babylonische Chronik, p. 9, Col. 
[, 27-28. Delitzsch was the first who suggested to 
identify Samara’in with Samaria (Liter. Centralblatt 
38 (1887), Sp. 1290). 

149. Ibid., pp. 25-26. 

150. H. Winckler, ZA IT (1887), p. 48-168. 

151. Ibid., p. 401-402. 
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with Sibrazim of Ezek. 47, 16, or with Sapharwatim 
of II Kings 17, 24. This in turn was accepted by 
Winckler'® on philological and historical grounds 
namely, that the Hebrew § is always represented 
by s in Assyrian transcription and that the com- 
piler of the Babylonian Chronicle would not have 
been interested in the conquest of a Palestinian 
city. Consequently the Biblical account of the 
fall of Samaria in II Kings 18,9 was interpreted 
in the light of Sargon’s claim in the Annals. Only 
very few scholars contested Winckler’s interpre- 
tation which since then has won an almost general 
support'®”, Haupt!®*, Delitzsch'**, Olmstead! 
and Borée!®® were almost the only scholars who 
defended the equation of Samara’in with Samaria. 

It seems that the following arguments should be 
considered in favour of this equation: 

(a) Sapharwazim or Sibrazim is not attested in 
any cuneiform inscription and its location is un- 
known!” (it still has to be proved that both are 
variants of the same name). In the presence of 
the well attested and independent Biblical source 
which recorded a war of Shalmaneser against 
Samaria, the conquest of this enigmatic Saphar- 
wajim-Sibrazim seems hypothetical. The samte 
Biblical source indicates that Shalmaneser’s war 
lasted for at least two out of the total of five years 
of his reign. 

(b) Winckler’s philological arguments on the 
transcription of the Hebrew § are invalid; for § 
would in Neo-Babylonian be expected to represent 
Hebrew §, which in Assyrian is usually rendered 
by s. E.g. Biblical Ashdod: Ass. Asdudu'®, 
Bab. A&dudu'®®; modern Mar‘ash (Marash): 


152. Winckler’s edition of E. Schrader, KAT, 63. 

153. Proc. A.O.S., 1887, pp. CCLX-CCCXI. Haupt 
suggested that Shalmaneser took the land of Samaria 
whereas Sargon captured the city. 

154. Assyrische Lesestiicke®, 183. 

155. AJSL XXTI (1904/5), pp. 179-182. 

156. W. Borée, Die Alten Ortsnamen Paliistinas (Leip- 
zig 1930), 61. 

157. There are several suggestions as to the location 
of Sibraiim. It was proposed to identify it with Sha- 
meriye south of Homs in Syria or with Sanbariye near 
Banias on the border of Palestine. Cf. P. F. M. Abel, 
Géographie de la Palestine, I (Paris 1932), 302 (ef. I. P. 
van Kasteren, RB 1895, 26) and the older proposals in 
Ges.-Buhl"” sub verbo. See also W. F. Albright, Archae- 
ology and the Religion of Israel, p. 220, fn. 116; and B. 
Maisler, BJPES XII (1945/6), 99. 

158. R. P. Boudou, Orientalia, Num. 36-88 (1929), 26. 

159. IX. Unger, Babylon die Heilige Stadt, 286. 
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Ass. Margas(a)'**, Bab. Margas(a)'®*; and the 
Hebrew personal names Hdsé‘a: Ass. A-t-si-"® 
and Manasseh: Ass. Me-na-si-i or Mi-in-si-e'®; 
but Selemiah: Bab. Sa-la-mi-a-mu'®. 

Samara’in of the Babylonian document could 
be in fact considered as a good Neo-Babylonian 
rendering of the Aramaic form of Samaria. The 
latter is attested as Smrin (Sdmaraiin in Ezra 
1:10 and as Smrin in the Elephantine Papyri'). 
The Assyrian form Sa-me-ri-(i)-na reflects this 
Aramaic Smrin probably pronounced at that time 
Samarén/in or Samarain. These variations can 
hardly be considered as more than graphic at- 
tempts at rendering the same cluster. The aleph 
in Samara’in is replaced in Smrin by the glide 
yod 185 

It seems that one can go one step further and 
assume that two parallel groups existed side by 
side: (1) Sémarén, the regular biblical form which 
presupposes an earlier*Sa@mardn, and (2) Samerina, 
Samara’in, attested in the contemporaneous 
cuneiform documents and in the later Aramic!®, 
which in turn presupposes an original *Samarén 
or Samarain. 

As parallels the following cases of variation be- 
tween -dn, -6n on the one hand and -azin on the 
other could be adduced :'™ ‘xphrén and ‘ophrazin 
II Chr. 13:19; —Hasgar-‘éndn Ezek. 47:17 and 
Hasar-‘éndn 48:1 versus *Hagsar-‘énaiim — repre- 
sented by Asernaem, Asernain, he ’aulé tou 
Ainam/Ainan of the LXX.'8;—Déthan II Kgs. 


160. Boudou, op. cit., 121. 

161. K. 1660, 1. 6 (Winckler SK ITI, 4), an unedited 
fragment of Sargon’s inscription to be published by the 
writer. ASkoalon on the other hand has retained the 8: 
Ass. l&qgaluna (Boudou, op. cit., 90); Bab. [&gilluna (E. 
Weidner, Mélanges Dussaud II [Paris 1939], 928; D. J. 
Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings |London 1956}, 
p. 68, 1. 18). 

162. Rost, op. cit., 80, 1. 17. 

163. Borger, op. cit., 126, sub verbo; Streck, op. cit. 
III, 706. 

164. E. Weidner, op. cit., p. 928. 

165. Cowley, Aram. Papyri, p. 113, 30: 29. 

166. The following Hebrew examples may illustrate 
the phenomenon further: saba’im I Chr. 12:8 but sabayim 
II Sam. 2:18; ‘apha’im Ps. 104:12 for ‘aphayim; hrihm > 
hrihm Is. 36:12; the irregular plural tala’im Is. 40:11 
standing for *talim. 

167. Note the later Palestinian Smriin and the gentilic 
Smrqt, &mr’t, plur. &mriz’, &mr7’ in Babylonian Aramaic: 
see J. Lewy, Worterbuch, IV, 581, sub verbo. 

168. There are different theories on the meaning of 
the dn-ajn suffix in the examples listed above. Philippi 
(ZDMG XXNII [1878], 63; E. Kénig (Lehrgebiaiude der 
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6:13 versus Dothaim LXX_ supported by 
Déthaianadh Gen. 37:17;—Qartdn Jos. 21:32 
versus Qirjathazim I Chr. 6:61 and Qritn (prob- 
ably pronounced Qiriatén) Mesha'®® 10; Haurdn 
Ezek. 47:16, 18, KUR Ha-u-ra-ni Ann. of Shal- 
maneser II'?° (ef. URU Ha-it-ra-a-ni UL R 10, 
2:26'"), modern Haurdn versus *Haurén/in (or 
*Haurain) not attested in the OT, but reflected 
by Ha-u-ri-i-na in the Rassam Cylinder.'” 

The fact that proper names may exist in two 
variant forms is confirmed by biblical Rasin (or 
Rason, cf. Rasdn LXX) possibly from *Rasidn, 
if compared with Assyrian Ra-hi-a-nu'® which 
reflects the original *Ra‘idn. 

Variation in geographic names — Assyrian 
versus Babylonian — is exemplified, e.g., by 
Que: Hume, Huwe. As Albright has demon- 
strated,' the latter was the Babylonian name of 
Cilicia corresponding to Assyrian Qte'”® (Heb. 
Qauéh). This and many other examples show 
that the rendering of foreign names does not 
always conform to set phonetic rules.'7 


[to be concluded) 


Hebriischen Sprache II, 1, p. 436-7) regarded Samara’in 
as dual; whereas Barth (Die Nominalbildung in den 
Semitischen Sprachen I, 319) considered it as a ‘“‘local 
ending”’ (= Locative). For later discussion ef. Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Semit. Sprachen I, 393, 457; Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley, 
Hebrew Grammar, 2nd Ed. (Oxford 1910), 245-6; Bauer- 
Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebriiischen 
Sprache d.A.T., p. 519; Borée, op. cit., 61-62. The 
problem has not yet been solved and it has to be con- 
sidered within the framework of an inquiry into the nom- 
inal structure of Palestinian geographical names. (Cf. 
the pioneering study by Borée, op. cit.). These names, 
representing often a much older layer of language, can 
hardly be taken out of their context and made to conform 
with rigid grammatical rules. 

169. Albright (AASOR IV [1922/3], 132) did not con- 
sider the Qeré ‘Ophrajin as an alternate reading of 
‘Ephron. For another view cf. Borée, op. cit. 63, fn. 6. 

170. Another place name in N.W. Judah (h)‘gnym 
(Gen. 38:14; 21) = h‘inm in Jos. 15:34 isrendered Ainan 
in LXX, which again may reflect the Hebrew *‘inn. 

171. Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, p. 1. 

172. III R, 5 No. 6, 1. 56. 

173. Rost, op. cit., I, 85. 

174. Col. VII, 111 (Streck, op. cit., Il, 65 fn. 8). Cf. 
Forrer, Provinzeinteilung, 69. 

175. This name was read Ra-sun-ni (Annals of Tiglath 
Pileser III, Rost, op. cit. p. 144, sub verbo. Cf. also 
D. J. Wiseman, Iraq XVIII [1956] p. 123, rev. 6). The 
correct reading Rahianu was pointed out by Landsberger 
in Sam/’al, 66, fn. 169. 

176. BASOR 120 (1950), 22-25. 
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The second stanza of Gilg. VI (22-44) - 
marked off as such by horizontal lines in the 
text — contains a series of metaphors by which 
the hero of the epic seeks to describe Ishtar as a 
harmful and destructive being. But the text, 
although witnessed by more than one fragment, 
contains certain breaks which modern guess- 
work cannot readily restore. Sbort of some new 
fragment with the hitherto missing portions in- 
tuct, the mutilated lines can be clarified only 
with the help of pertinent illustrations from 
other cuneiform documents. One such analogue 
turned up recently in an Old Babylonian omen 
which gives us our only indication to date that 
Bir-Sin, third king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
died ‘from the bite of a shoe,” or in other words, 
an infected toe.! This notice made it possible 
to restore Gilg. VI 41 as ‘ta shoe that blites the 
foot] of its owner.’” It would now seem that 
the preceding line, too, can be explained on the 
basis of recent material. 

All that the text itself has retained of line 40 
| KRUR nu-kiir-ti. 


lators have followed the lead of P. Jensen’ in 


is ta-Su-pu-u | Trans- 


rendering the first noun as “jasper” or “ala- 


baster,” without making it at all clear how this 


might relate to enemy land. And this has 
been the customary procedure ever since. Thu: 
A. Heidel gave “‘jasper,’”’ but appended a ques- 
tion mark,* a precaution which I failed to take 
in ANETS 


pause was not the obscurity of the resulting 


What should have given all of us 


metaphor alone. We should have paid more 


attention to the fact that the Akkadian term for 
“jasper,”’ although found in the variant forms 
aspi, asp, and yaspi,’ in common with its 


1. A. Goetze, JCS 1 261. 

2. EK. A. Speiser, ANET 84 n. 97. 

3. KB VI/1 (1900) 169; see also pp. 499 f. for a detailed 
discussion. 

+. The Gilgamesh Epic (1946) 50. 

5. P. 84. 

6. Cf. R. Campbell Thompson, A Dictionary of As- 
syrian Chemistry and Geology (1936) 170 f. 
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Hebrew cognate yaspé, does not show elsewhere 
the medial vowel of yasupi. 

The problem can now be tackled afresh thanks 
to the records from Mari. The Mari letters men- 
tion on several occasions a noun yasibu, which 
has been given special treatment by J. R. Kup- 
per.” His identification of the term as “‘bélier”’ 
is backed in particular by ARM I 12 ff.: *8dz-im- 
tam w ®8ya-si-ba-am_ uSs-zi-is-sti-ma “I set up 
against him a tower and a yasibum,” or perhaps, 
taking the two as a hendiadys, “I set up a siege/ 
assault tower against him.” Accordingly, Kup- 
per’s further comparison with the long-familiar 
Supti/asuppu® is unexceptionable. The same 
holds true of Kupper’s conclusion that the several 
variants of this term show it to be a loanword. 
Indeed, KBo I 11 15’ mentions a ‘“Hurrian siege 
(written logographically GUD.SI.AS); 
but it is not clear whether this refers to a weapon 


engine”’ 


of Hurrian origin, as opposed to one that was 
merely Hurrian in type. 

In a paper which he read at the meeting of the 
American Oriental Society held in Baltimore on 
April 4, 1956, F. J. Stephens reported that his 
collation of the Gilg. Yale Tablet had yielded, 
among other things, the reading Su-pa-at in line 
115. He went on to compare this form con- 
vincingly with the repeated plural form Su-pa-a- 
tim in YBT X 51 iv 10, 14, where it occurs both 
times in connection with nakrum ‘enemy.’ 

The facts just cited add up to the following: 
The alternant yasibu, alongside asuppu, Supa, 
the latter in direct association with nakrum, 
may now be compared with the yasupi of Gilg. 
VI 40, which is associated with KUR nukurti; 
this gives us yet another variant, the nature of 
which, however, may be said to be implicit in 
the other three. As a result, the difficulties 
that are bound up with the current rendering of 
the verse disappear automatically. The medial 
vowel is no longer a problem, and the mention 

7. See RA 45 (1951) 125 ff. 

8. H. G. Giiterbock, ZA 44 126. 

9. I am grateful to Prof. Stephens for allowing me to 
make use here of that portion of his communication. 
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becomes self-evident. In his 
Ishtar, Gilgamesh likened her 
menace to the destructive force of a siege engine. 

The missing predicate of the clause before us 
cannot be ‘supplied with certainty because there 
are too many possibilities to choose from. On 
the basis of the known relevant passages, the 
verbal element could have been sakdnu(m), as 
in KBo I 11, uzuzzum (ARM I 131), or nadim 
(YBT X 51 iv). 


of enemy land 
indictment of 


The precise form, moreover, 


10. The employment of this verb in the omen in ques 
tion may have been influenced to some extent by the use 
of the same verb in the protasis. 


may have been a plain stative, or a N/Ntn par- 
ticiple, in conformance with the rest of the 
passage, which contains forms with the prefix 
with its 
several possible restorations, may be given as 


mu-. In other words, the sentence, 


follows: yasupti [Sakin/Suzzuz/nadi : mussaknu/ 
muttaskinu/muttaddi ana| mat nukurti “A siege 
engine/assault works [set up/thrown up against] 
enemy land.” 

At all events the comparison in question was 
scarcely calculated in this particular context to 
appease a furious goddess. 
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